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ABSTRACT 

The four issues of "Trustee Quarterly 11 contained in 
this document focus on topics of current concern to community college 
trustees. The winter 1993 issue offers articles on the prospects for 
educational reform under the Clinton administration and the current 
Congress, strategies for obtaining needed resources from the state 
legislature, and the relationship between college Chief Executive 
Officers and Boards of Trustees. Articles in the spring 1993 issue 
address the importance of trustee commitment to winning passage of 
community college bond referenda and the role of community colleges 
in the global economy, citing the experiences of Southwestern 
College, in Chula Vista, California, with the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. The summer 1993 issue features articles on the role 
of college trustees in state-ievel lobbying and the historical roots 
of community colleges, tracing the history of higher education from 
its beginnings in the trade guilds of medieval Europe to contemporary 
institutions. Finally, the fall 1993 issue deals with the 
relationship between community colleges and the federal government 
and includes articles on the role of trustees in federal advocacy, 
ways to demonstrate the importance of community colleges to 
legislators, the success of Wake Technical College, in North 
Carolina, and Illinois Central with their congressional 
representatives, what to include in a legislator's visit to a 
community college, the Association of Community College Trustees 
legislative hotline network participation' form, and Federal Student 
Financial Aid and Employee Educational Assistance/ Job Training survey 
forms. (MAB) 
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New Administration 
and Congress Create 
High Expectations 



by Charles E. Cook. Jr., and Elizabeth Wiltier 




ver since Arkansas 
Cov. Rill Clinton won 
the Presidential race 
with just V.\ percent 
of the }H>pularvote, 
there luis been much debate 
o\er whether Clinton 
secured a "mandate/ an 
emphatic authorization to gov- 
ern b\ the American voters. 
Clinton may he \eiy different 
both ideologically and genera- 
tionalU from former President 
Ronald Reagan, who won election 
in 1980 with just ol percent of the 
\ntc. hut he has landed in a \ery 
similar situation. Neither Clinton s 
nor Kenyan's elections were actu- 
allv mandates for them so much as 
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Charles E. Cook is editor of 
The Cook Political RepoH. which 
analyzes political trends and L.S. 
elections for corporate, trade asso- 
ciation, labor union, governmental* and private subscribers. He is 
president of Cook & Company, a Washington-based political analy- 
sis/inn. He also writes a twice-weekly fxtl it ica I column in Roll (-all, 
the newspaper of Capitol Hill. Elizabeth \\] I tier covers Senate races 
for The Cook Political Report. 



ey were rejections of the 
\dmi lustration* they succeeded. 
Clintons case, especially, his 
ictory was a rejection of an 
Administration >eemingl\ 
more attuned to events 
abroad than at home, in 
favor ol a challenger 
whose proven strengths 
are entirely domestic, 
mainly job creation and 
education. 
The 51 percent Reagan 
garnered for his 1980 \ ictory 
was technically a majority but 
hardly an enthusiastic one. With 
49 percent of the vote going to 
President Jimmy Carter and 
Independent candidate John 
Anderson (Carter receiving 11 
percent, Anderson 8 percent), 
the 1080 election was not a 
Reagan mandate hut a rejection 
of the Deimx'tatie Patty in gen- 
eral and Carter in particular. 
Democrats lost not only the White House but 12 Senate seats and 
34 House seats to boot. W hile 5 ( ) percent of voters east their bal- 
lots for change, i.e., for Reagan or Anderson, the upshot is that 
those 1 wanting Reagan's particular brand o r change numbered 
only 51 percent. 
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The 1 ( )02 election was also a rejection, 
not of the entire Republican Party — which 
actually gained 10 seats in the House and 
held the Democrats to their pre-election 
57-43 advantage in the Senate — hut a 
rejection of President George Bush, who 
was seen by voters as too absorbed in for- 
eign affairs and inattentive to mounting 
domestic problems. 

I jooking back, a Gallup pc'l conducted at 
the end of the Persian Gulf War showed 
Bush's job approval rating at a whopping 89 
percent. (The last president to score that 
high was Harry Truman, just after 
Germany's surrender in 1945.) 'Hie Demo- 
crats at thai |H)int were in deep enough trou- 
ble that some suggested not even fielding a 
1992 Presidential candidate, while others 
worried that the party could get less than 25 
percent of the vote in the 1992 Presidential 
election, therein losing full federal match- 
ing funds for the 1996 contest. Things 
looked that bad. 

However, as the Bush Administration 
handled matters abroad and at home, it 
became clear that foreign policy successes, especially the Gulf 
War, were bolstering the President's job approval rating, and that 
whenever public attention shifted to domestic matter's, his rating 
sank. Consequently, when voters turned their full attention home- 
ward, which the end of both the Persian Gulf War and the Cold 
War allowed them lo do, the President faced serious trouble. 

With his approval rating nearing 90 |>ercent on the heels ol the 
Gulf War. Bush had a 60- to 90-day opportunity lo ram a wide 
array of domestic initiatives down the throats of Congress with 
Democrats, still nursing their wounds, hardly able to say "no/' 
Instead, the President passed on the chance and let Congress and 
the Democrats up off the mat. The self-styled '"Education and 
Environmental President" was hardly effective in implementing 
real change. 

Compounding Bush's lack of progress on the homefront was a 
growing concern of many voters that the economy was softening 
and a recession imminent, while the White House continued to 
chime "alls well" The more the President claimed the economy 
was sound, and the more worried the public? got, the more Bush 
eroded his own credibility. In retrospect, the 1992 presidential 
contest seems to have been about 80-percent settled even before 
the campaign actually began. 

Similar to 1980. the 1992 election outcome was not a mandate 
for Clinton hut a mandate for some kind of change. Thanks to the 



candidacy of Ross Perot, who w'th his own 
brand of change won almost half as many 
votes as Clinton, there was no clear defini- 
tion of the type of change wanted, only that 
62 percent of voters — a considerably 
enthusiastic majority — wanted it. 

While Reagan's slim majority in the 
1980 election may not have given Reagan 
a mandate, he created his own mandate 
soon after by forging ah^ad with a 
focused, mostly domestic agenda, a stark 
contrast to Carter; who tried to solve too 
many problems at once with varying 
degrees of success. 

Now Clinton, faced with a honeymoon 
period of undetermined length, must move 
as decisively as Reagan and focus just as 
narrowly. In that way, he too can create his 
own mandate, 

Clinton's first and second tenns as gov- 
ernor provide him with guidelines as lo 
what, respectively, he shouldn't and should 
do. hi his first term, he used up his politi- 
cal capital trying to solve all the Mate's 
problems, with the result being that he 
couldn't truly solve any of them. When the smoke cleared after the 
1980 election, he found himself sitting in a law office, the coun- 
try's youngest fonner governor, wondering what had grounded his 
soaring political careen 

When he won the office back in 1982. his new goals for the 
state showed that he had learned: the hundred items on his first 
agenda were replaced by just two. job creation and education. In 
his second term especially. Clinton gave education precedence 
overall other state matters, saying that he saw education as the key 
to long-term economic health. 

Clinton s first step in improving public schooling in Arkansas 
was to set up an Education Standards Commission, chaired by 
Hillary Clinton in her first political post, to evaluate the system 
and issue a new set of standards for all schools to meet by the end 
of the decade. Rather than spend money blindly on scattershot 
attempts at reform. Clinton determined to ask the state legislature 
for education funds only after the Commission finished its work by 
the end of 1983. 

Once the Commission had sent its reforms to the legislature — 
including proportionately equal <tate funding for all school dis- 
tricts no matter what size, and minimum competence tests to he 
taken at the third-, sixth- and eighth-grade levels — Clinton 
rammed a 1 percent sales tax increase through the state legislature 
to pay for the agenda. 



Clinton, 
faced with a 
honeymoon period 
of undetermined length, 
must move as decisively 
. as Reagan and focus 
just as narrowly. 

In that way, 
he toq can create 
his own mandate. 
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l^aMh. lit 1 secured passage of a require- 
ment (not put forth by the ESC) that all 

public school teachers and administrators, 

he they new to the system or 30 -year veter- 
ans, take a com|x»tence exam. The fight this 

touched off between the governor and the 

Arkansas Education Association and the 

National Education Association drew 

national attention, In what was probably the 

most assertive move of his political career 

\ y that |K)int, Clinton threatened to pass the 

Commission's reforms without passing the 

sales tax increase, leaving the teachers and 

administrators to figure out for themselves 

how to make the required changes without 

the necessary funds. 

In the end. the majority of Arkansas 

school teachers took the exam and passed, 

the taxpayers probably saw the reforms as 
tangible proof that their money was being 
put to good use, and Clinton won election to 

a third term in 1984. He continued to make 
education reform a hallmark of his career. 

Many who know Clinton well insist that 
this need to focus on a narrow agenda is a 
lesson In* will cany into the While House, 
along with plans for education reform on a 
national scale. To the 1 extent that he concentrates on a few policy 
areas, he can succeed as President, but to the extent that his goals 
become a shopping list for the Democratic Party and its many con- 
stituent groups, his chances of succeeding shrink significantly. 

The Clinton White House can l>e ex|>ected to spend its tirst six 
months on just three or four matters. A deficit reduction proposal is 
a likely pan of his early program, but it might not go into effect until 
after the recession has ended. Clintons first priority will be an eco- 
nomic stimulus proposal, though care must l)e taken not to make a 
misstep in light of the seemingly relxmnding economy. Going too far 
to stimulate the economy would exacerbate the budget deficit, 
while falling short might cause a fragile recovery to stall. Health 
care refonn will probably l>e the second biggest priority, but, like 
deficit reduction, may take awhile to put into effect. A very early 
and expected priority for Clinton, easier to formulate than changes 
in health care and quicker to implement, is a national community 
service program through which college students could work off their 
school loans. 

Aside from these key matters, the more Clinton gets pulled into 
other policy areas during these crucial first months of his 
Presidency, the more he risks using up political capital needed for 
the big lights and getting distracted from issues likely to determine 



To the extent that he 

concentrates on a few policy 

areas, Clinton can succeed 

President, but to the ' 

extent that his goals 

become a shopping list for 

the Democratip Party and 

its many constituent groups, 
* • 

his chance^of succeeding 
- shrink significantly. 



the ultimate success or failure of his 
Administration. He may also he tested early 
on in the foreign policy arena by the half- 
dozen low-visibility wars already taking 
place in the former Soviet Union and 
Bosnia- Herzegovina, and the U.S. troops in 
Somalia. 

The makeup of the Clinton Admini- 
stration and its relationship with Congress 
will probably !x j marked by Clinton s |x>liti- 
cal grounding in the state, not the federal, 
level of government. As a governor, Clinton 
learned that effective implementation of 
federal mandates handed down from 
Congress required input from state and 
local officials; for example, federal aid for 
education was best distributed by local 
school district leaders. Also, with the strict 
ethical guidelines recently issued by the 
new Administration, many Washington 
Democrats who have been out of commis- 
sion for the last 12 years will find it difficult 
if not im [possible to return to the action. As 
a result, the Clinton Administration will 
likely include many more officials who cut 
their teeth at the state and local levels, 
where the grist meets the mill in the actual 
governing of the country. 

As for the legislators Clinton will have to work with in order to 
enact his agenda, the 103rd Congress will probably lx j more prag- 
matic than we have seen in awhile. Though many freshmen origi- 
nally rail as outsiders, if the truth be told, many of them are 
anything but outsiders. Seventy-two percent of them have held pub- 
lic offices before — those who served in state legislatures alone have 
a collective 500-plus years of experience — and in conversations 
Ixiforc the election, many revealed a more practical than ideologi- 
cal bent in their approaches to governmental problem-solving. 
Overall, the new Democrats are much less literal on economic 
issues and the new Republicans are much less conservative on 
social issues. 

Still, though there seems to be an overall trend toward the mid- 
dle, in some ways the new Congress may be more jxilarized than 
it has been, for several reasons. First is that, due to creation of new 
majority Black and Hispanic legislative districts through reapjxw- 
tionment, with the result of electing some Members much more 
liberal than in previous Congresses, reapportionment has also 
resulted in reduced minority representation in the surrounding 
districts, with those districts — and their Representatives — getting 
much more conservative. 
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Second* now that Democrats have one of 

their own in the White House, they are no 

longer pressured to compromise on legisla- 
tion for it to pass the scrutiny of a 

Republican President w ithout a veto. At the 

same lime, Repuhliean Congressmen, no 

longer pressured by a Republican White 

House into working with the Democrats, 

will feel much more comfortable saying 

"no" (conservative Southern Democrats 

may also l>e turned away by the production 

of more liberal legislation). Republicans 

will have more freedom to be combative, so 

long as voters do not see them as being 

obstructionist. 

Third, according to the campaign litera- 
ture of the 1 10 freshman Members, few if 

anv of them are arriving on the Capitol steps 

with ideas on how to improve the institution 

through strengthening the leadership or the 
party structure, only through tearing the place apart via term lim- 
its, elimination of the seniority system, and other kinds of reforms. 

On education matters and education reform, Clinton could find 
more sympathetic legislators in the new Congress than any 
President has found before. Partly due to the "Year of the 
Outsider/* which encouraged non-career politicians to am for 
office, the 1 l()-member freshman class includes 16 educators 
(14.5 percent) from various fields and levels of teaching. The 16 
new educator/ Menil)ers include a Conner president of California 
State University-Long Beach, an instructor at Miami-Dade 
Community College, and the founder of an "alternative" school, 
along with ten other college faculty members and three grammar 
and secondary school teachers. 

Unfortunately for community college trustees, California 
Democrat Mark Takano, v no as president of the Riverside 
Community College Board of Trustees would have been a leading 
advocate for the nation s community colleges, lost a tight race to 
the Republican nominee in the state's 43rd District. But newly 
elected from Alabama is Rep. Spencer Baciius, who served two 
terms on the board that governs the state's community colleges. 

The important thing to remember as the new Administration 
and the new Congress get rolling is that the fate of not only the 
Democratic Congress but of the national Republican Party are 
inextricably tied to Clinton's. For the Democrats, voters are not 
patient and expectations for the new government are very high. If 
Clinton strikes out in his first two years while both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue are in Democratic hands, the majority paity 
could get hammered in the Congressional elections in 1994. 



If Clinton scores, Republicans could 
suffer even more. Not only does the GOP 
face the possibility of losing the few Senate 
seats it would take to give the Democrats a 
powerful 60-seat majority, but it faces a 
potential deepening of the ditch l>etween 
the religious-right forces allied with Pat 
Robertson and the moderates who are 
growing increasingly uncomfortable with 
the direction in which they see their party 
moving. A survey of delegates at the 
Houston convention showed that 42 per- 
cent of them were fundamentalist 
Christians, If Clintotrs four years as 
President prove mediocre or worse, the 
GOP will be energized and the disillu- 
sioned moderates will return to the fold. If 
Clinton succeeds in office, the GOP coali- 
tion in 1996 is more likely to be narrow 
than broad. 

To put it briefly in a historical context, alter Republicans held 
the White House under Eisenhower from 19X3 to I960, when then- 
Vice President Richard Nixon lost the Presidency to Sen. John F. 
Kennedv, conservative Sen. Barry Goldwater loaded the remnants 
of the GOP into a bus and drove the bus off a cliff. Likewise, after 
Democrats held the White House under Kennedy and Johnson 
from 1961 to 1968, and Hubert Humphrey lost the Presidency to 
Nixon, liberal Sen. George McGovem loaded the remnants of the 
Democratic Party onto a bus remarkably similar to Goldwater s and 
drove it off a cliff. 

Feelings ofdeja vu began for the GOP even before George Bush 
lost the election. The party's most conservative factions took over 
about a half-dozen state organizations and in one state, 
Washington, adopted a platform so extreme that it made the 
national platform look like the Communist Manifesto. Doubtless 
this contributed to the Washington OOP's loss of the Senate race, 
the guheniatorial race, and three of the four House races. 

If the rhetoric that came out of the Houston convention and the 
unwillingness of the GOP to soften some of its planks continues to 
echo and Clinton |>erforms reasonably well, it seems likely that 
moderates and pro-choice GOP women will either temporarily 
move into the Independent ranks or go on the party's inactive ros- 
ter. Then the party's center of gravity would shift to the right, and 
another bus would drive off the cliff. 

Finally, if Clinton has some but not a lot of success as President, 
the results could be anywhere in between. ■ 



The makeup of the 
Clinton Administration and 
its relationship with Congress 
will probably be marked by' 
Clintons politicaf grounding 
in the state, not the federal, 
level of government. 
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Do You Have a New Member of Congress? 



Nt'\\ McmfHM* of Congress (and sonic returning Member I 
iu»fd to Irani abcul the community college role in workforce* 
development. Who heller to teach them than community, 
technical, or junior college trusties from their state or dis- 
trict^ The perfect opportunity to meet and communicate with 
these new and reluming Meml>ers is the ACCT National 
legislative Seminar. March 7- f >. 199;}. Washington. DC. 



Time has Ihmmi reserved for participants to schedule vis- 
its with their Memh*^ of Congress on Monday afternoon. 
March 8. and Tuesday. March 9. A Special Reception hon- 
oring Members of Congress will he held on Capitol Hill late 
Monday afternoon, March 8. All Members of Congress have 
been invited. 

For fuither information, contact ACCT at (202)7754667. 
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Funding and 
Legislative 
Strategies 



bv David Merles 



Strategies the California Community Colleges have used in dealing 
with the legislature and tlx* governor s office in obtaining needed 
resources, are strategies that can work in other states. Ii) summa- 
rize our key strategy, we are trying to slop talking about our prol)- 
lem. We ail know that there is a fiscal crisis. We need to move on 
to how we are going to deal with it. Using this strategy, I urge that we look at 
the fiscal difficulties as a challenge, even to the }>oint of asking. What op|x>r- 
tunities can we find in this current situation 'f How can we take this situation 
and turn it around so that it is of benefit to us? 

In&dtutions have to start looking at how there can be opportunity in a 
fiscal crisis. From that step, the core of the strategy is to start emphasizing 
what community colleges are accomplishing—what we do. what we produce, 
how it benefits the community or the state we serve. We cannot go to a legis- 
lature and Ulk about what we need; we should be talking about what we are 
accomplishing for the money that has already been spent on our institutions. 

As we develop a strategy, it is essential to recognize our colleges" environ- 
ment in the community or in the state, because the colleges are not in a 
vacuum; they are in an environment that has a number of problems. If we 
want to be one of the players we had letter know what is going on and what 
the issues are. In California, for example, a major issue is our population 
growth, which is increasing rapidly, and we do not have the resources to deal 
with it. A corollary to that growth is increasing diversity; we are dealing with 
an influx of immigrants coming into California, new populations of people 
coming in from different cultures, with different languages, with different 
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academic backgrounds. That is lln» cn\ i- 
ronincut Califomians are keenly aware of 
and are talking alnnU. 

The economy is another eoneeni to 
the people in the stale. The California 
economy is wry eomplex. \ery sophisti- 
cated; it is an economy in (Jeep trouble. It 
is closely tied to the aerospace industry, 
and as that industry has declined, so has 
the economy. !t is a major problem Unlay, 
and it will continue to he as we project 
into the next lew years. We must recog- 
nize that 7(1 percent of the |>eople who 
will he working in California in the year 
2(XK) are currently employed, That 
makes a major statement alxuil the role 
community colleges will ha\e to play in 
manpower developmeul and retraining. 
We need to know something alxxit the HO 
percent who will look to us for prepara- 
tion for entry-level johs: Who are these 
people, and from where are they coming? 

Knr higher education, and particular!) 
the California Community Colleges, the 
number one issue is access. Our tradition 
in tins stale has always heen open 
access: it is at the core of the California 
community college movement. Hir the 
last three year's we have not heen able to 
fund open access. People ai"e angiy, they 
are upset — at the college level, at the 
legislature, in the community Something 
of w hich we an* very proud seems to he 
slipping awa>. m mI that is a reality. The 
issue of access is part of any discussion 
thai takes place w ith the legislature or 
with the governor. 

This is the environment in which the 
California Community Colleges must 
o|)eratc. For us to attempt to develop a 
strategy for interacting with the governor 
and the legislature and not take into 
account that these are the issues with 
which they will l>e dealing, is foolish. 

hi developing a strategv. everyone 
agrees on the im|M>rtanee of knowing his 
or her legislator. But of far more impor- 
tance, is developing the message that you 
want to deliver to that legislator. When 
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the crunch really comes, it is the mes- 
sage that has heen reinforced with that 
legislator that is important. The major 
challenge that all of us face is to find 
ways to convince our legislators, our 
governor, our decisionmakers, thai the 
community colleges" role is so essential 
that it deserves the highest priority of 
funding. 'I his has to he accomplished 
hefore the hudgel is put together. If we go 
in and talk to the legislator at the last 
minute and then say we need more dol- 
lars, there will he an army of others say- 
ing the same thing. The key to this 
strategy is that the legislator and gover- 
nor are convinced ahead of time that 
what we do is so important that whatever 
resources there are. we i»- hI to gel our 
share, or mayhe a little bit more than our 
share, because, in return, the state is 
going to he a better place for having 
made that decision. 

Before the California Community 
Colleges work with legislators or the 




governor, we concentrate on three key 
points. The first |>oint is a very concise 1 , 
clear definition of our mission: it cannot 
he everything to eveiylxxly, The mission 
has to he a very focused statement, so 
concise that anyone can uudeistand 
exactly what the organization is ulxuit. 
what it is doing, and. if it is funded, what 
the benefit will be to the state. 

The second point is a very clear 
understanding of what it is we produce. 
What is our product? Who is our cus- 
tomer' > Why should the state, in our ease, 
spend S2.7 billion on community col- 
leges? What is the state getting out of it? 
Why is the state better off for having 
made that investment? 

The third point, and for me the most 
critical, is the need to develop third-party 
relationships — relationships with people 
outside of the community colleges. These 
are not just working partnerships; we 
have to develop these partnerships in 
such a way that the third party becomes 
an advocate for the community colleges 
and an advocate lor their financing. 

If I, as chancellor of the statewide 
system, walk in to any legislative office or 
the governor's office, people know what I 
am going to say: I am there as the sys- 
tem's advocate. (Some of these legislators 
can give my speech better than I can: 
they have inv ented all kinds of defenses 
to it.) But. let a corporate leader come 
✓ into that same office and say. "We are 
working with the community colleges, 
and it is important that the community 
colleges he funded, so that we can do 
this." there is an entirely different dis- 
cussion. That third-party com|)onent is 
absolutely critical. 

Lei me expand on each of these three 
key points. From the perspective of the 
focused mission. I see the role of the 
community colleges as providing two 
things: they are making people more 
effective citizens in our society and they 
are helping people to Ik 1 more productive 
in the economy. Every student who 
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comes to the California Community 
Colleges is impacted in those two ways. 

We get questions al>out transfer pro- 
grams and vor ed programs. Even' stu- 
dent has in his or her mind the idea that, 
'i am going to get a !>etter job because o( 
what I am doing.** whether they are in a 
vocational or a transfer program. 
Students in l>oth programs are coming to 
the community colleges with a goal to 
enter into the workforce, and we have a 
responsibility to these students to 
encourage them as productive citizens in 
our state and our community. 

In California, this citizenship role is 
very important because we are a state 
that is attracting large numbers of immi- 
grants from different cultures, different 
value systems, and different back- 
grounds. They will Income citizens in 
this state, and our state is going to be 
dependent upon how effectively these 
individuals become part of the diverse 
population that is California. 

The second key |M)int is about our 
product: What is it that we do? I bad 
occasion to speak at several colleges for 
the opening of the Fall semester this year 
and talked about the mind set. if you will, 
of getting away from talking about what 
we need, to asking. "What are we pro- 
ducing? What is the positive effect that 
ue are making?" ! >aid. "For example, in 
your college one of \ our primary missions 
is transfer: the law >ays it will be. You say 
very proudly on your mission statement 
that you prepare students for transfer and 
here in this audience are all the faculty, 
staff, and administrators of this college. 
How many students did you transfer last 
year? And did that number go up out 
the previous year, or go down? What was 
the ethnic makeup of the population of 
students? 1 * There was silence, and then 
some giggling. I said. "One of the pri- 
mary missions of \ our college is prepara- 
tion of students for transfer and the 
people who are directly involved do not 
know what the tran>fer rate is. and they 
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do not know whether to l)e proud of it or 
be embarrassed by it." 

One of the colleges had gone to great 
pains to point out that it had an outstand- 
ing allied health training program. I 
asked the audience exactly the same 
thing: "How many students did you grad- 
uate in the nursing program?" No one 
knew : no one knew whether the number 
of graduates had gone up or gone down, 
or whether it was something to be proud 
of. And yet, in that community, probably 
most of the nurses who are interacting 
with patients in the hospitals are gradu- 
ates of these nursing programs — yet the 
general public is not aware of it. and 
neither are the people at the college. So. 
when I talk about what it is the commu- 
nity colleges are producing. 1 am talking 
about these institutions taking great pride 
in explaining why the public is so much 
!>etter off l>ecause those institutions are 
working. 

In California, we had been unable to 
bring together this huge resource of 107 




colleges to focus on a problem that was 
statewide. Each district and each college 
took care of its service area, but we were at 
a loss for taking care of a statewide prob- 
lem. We paid a very high price for that. 

The third key |>oint was driven home 
to me about four years ago when a group 
of people from Pacific Telesis came to 
rne. They were providing in -bouse educa- 
tion of their employees, and they were 
working with 20 different community 
colleges. They were hoping that all of 
their employees were getting the same 
kind of education and training at each of 
the colleges and that all of them would 
have the same skills as a result, but it 
was not working. They said that they did 
not have the staff to deal with 20 col- 
leges: each of the colleges wanted to do 
its thing, its own way. Each bad its own 
curriculum committee; each had its own 
billing procedures, its own billing cycles. 
They gave me cost figures, and I was 
embarrassed; the fluctuation made abso- 
lutely no sense. Their message was very 
clear, "Chancellor: somehow if we are to 
work with community colleges there has 
to be a better mechanism." 

We developed a concept in the state 
that we named the Economic Develop- 
ment Network ( ED > NET for short), 
which is a unit in our office with a single 
phone number that Pacific Telesis or any 
business can call. We then developed a 
master contract for the education service 
to be delivered, what the performance 
standards would be, what the billing 
cycle would be. and everything that the 
company needs to work with, all from a 
single office. 

In turn, we went to the single colleges 
and networked them. (The colleges vol- 
untarily joined and that network is now 
being developed for allied health in the 
state.) ED>NET is a very popular pro- 
gram that caused the legislature to sud- 
denly look up and say. "Hey, community 
colleges are doing something different." 
That particular program caused then- 
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Governor Deukmejian to talk to me about 
this new role we were playing in unique 
development in the state, because he had 
received a phone call from the head of 
Pacific Telesis. 

Through ED > NET, we have devel- 
oped a program for the ten prime con- 
tractors in the aerospace industry to work 
with their suppliers. The contractors 
came to the governor and told him that 
they were having major problems with 
their small business suppliers, and that 
something had to happen or they would 
be leaving the state at a much faster rate 
than they were actually leaving. The 
Department of Commerce became 
involved, we became involved with the 
prime contractors, and we set up a pro- 
gram of supplier improvement. 

Currently there are 400 small busi- 
nesses that are involved in training for 
management, total quality management 
techniques, computer-assisted manufac- 
turing, and training for company employ- 
ees. (Let me tell you that legislators in 
that geographical area are fully aware of 
the community college capability and 
impact on the economic well- being of not 
only that area, but of the state.) 

We have developed, as have many 
states, small business development cen- 
ters, which are the focal point for the 
delivery of serv ices to small business. 
.After the riots occurred in South Central 
Los Angeles, we immediately set up three 
extensions out of El Camino College, 
where we have one small business devel- 
opment center. Within the month, we had 
three operating small business develop- 
ment centers, which are being used by a 
number of other agencies for the delivery 
of services in that target zone. 

We have developed centers for tech- 
nology transfer, where we contact people 
outside of the community colleges and 
bring in their expertise and make it avail- 
able to small businesses that come to 
those centers. We have established inter- 
national trade centers for small busi- 
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nesses that are trying to get into the 
export market. The most recent program 
inquiry has come from some of the newly- 
emerging industries, asking if they can 
develop, on a systemwide basis with the 
community colleges, a curriculum of 
performance standards — certification 
standards — for employees who go 
through the program, so that as an indus- 
try they know exactly what kind of educa- 
tion is taking place. There are three areas 
that we are currently looking at — haz- 
ardous waste disposal technicians, alter- 
native energy technicians, and bio 
technicians — and that discussion is just 
underway. In that process, one of the 
things that we insist on and we emphasize 
is that if they want these services, they 
must become advocates for the California 
Community Colleges with the legislature 
and at the governor's level. We cannot 
supply these kinds of services unless we 
get their support; we are partners with 



them in developing these programs. 

This third-party partnership and third- 
party advocacy is accomplished superbly 
at the college level. We are attempting to 
do this same thing at the state level, I 
mentioned the buyer improvement pro- 
gram with aerospace; the key was that 
the Department of Commerce and the 
community colleges established a part- 
nership, a partnership where we meet 
virtually every day on some issue or 
other. We are literally partners in deliver- 
ing for California business. 

We have formalized relationships 
outside of community colleges with the 
Livermore National Laboratory and with 
Sandia Laboratories, with formal memo- 
randa of understanding that say that the 
laboratories and the community colleges 
are partners. The technology being devel- 
oped at the national laboratories will be 
transmitted through small business 
development centers to small businesses 
in the state. We are emphasizing small 
business, as the large companies can 
essentially take care of themselves. It is 
the small businesses that we are trying to 
help in some of these programs. 

Not too long ago, a meeting was 
arranged between me and the CEO of 
Bank of America. The purpose of the 
meeting was for me to explain what com- 
munity colleges in the state were doing. 
He seemed to be very, very pleased when 
he finally was satisfied that I was not 
going to ask for a donation from Bank of 
America. He was very interested in what 
we were trying to do with small business 
development. He knew about community 
colleges, but there was no depth of 
knowledge. He asked if I could send him 
some additional information, which I did. 
About two weeks later I got a telephone 
call from his office asking if I would be 
willing to meet with two of his vice presi- 
dents to talk about how we might develop 
some relationship with Bank of America. 
Ultimately, the hank's small business 
development unit joined with us as part- 
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ners in our small business centers, to be 
available as a potential lending agent for 
the businesses that need financial sup- 
port during the time that they are working 
out problems. 

Wells Fargo has heard about this rela- 
tionship, and I have a meeting with their 
CEO. at his request, because they also 
want to be involved. They have }M>inted 
out that we cannot just deal with Bank of 
America: we also have to deal with Wells 
Fargo. 

In each of these cases, the discussion 
is. as it was with the CEO of Bank of 
America. *"l low can you help us? If you 
wain these kinds ol services in the stale, 
how can you help us influence the legis- 
lature and the governor'.' We need your 
kind of help.*' And the response is. "How 
can we work something out? What is it 
you want me to do?" I am not sure what 
he will be willing to do. but I know we 
are farther along than we were six months 

a g°- 

Recently the California Community 
Colleges were contacted by the governor, 
because he was making an appeal to a 
large coqx>ralion for that coq>oralion to 
expand in California. The Department of 
Commerce was there: community col- 
leges were there: and representatives of 
this large, multinational coqwration were 
there, and they were veiy concerned 
about the ability of the state, and the 
geographical area where they were look- 
ing, to deliver retraining for their employ- 
ees. 1 was there to talk about the capacity 
of community colleges to deliver training 
for their employees, and how simple it 
really was. We have moved giant steps in 
four veai*s. to whei N we are paitici paling 
in a collective way — with the governor, 
with the Department of Commerce — 
trving to sell California to |K)lential 
clients. When I go to see the governor 
about the budget. I am going to l>e on a 
totally different footing as a result of the 
collal)oration that has occurred. 
* Two other components are vital to our 
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strategy — our foundation (wards and our 
boards of trustees. We have a statewide 
foundation, and we have told our founda- 
tion board members that fundraising is 
not their primary responsibility: it is to be 
advocates for the California Community 
Colleges and to ofxni doors for us 
throughout the corpoiate side of the state, 
to help us get the community college 
story to the people of California, and into 
the hands of a legislator or a governor. 

The role of the trustee is critical. It is 
certainly true that the state [>oartl with 
which 1 am involved — the Board of 
Governors of the Slate of California — is 
critical in this activity. Because most local 
trustees come to the community colleges 
from a community background — or in the 
case of the Board of Governors from a 
statewide background — they have a way 
of taking a perspective that we profession- 
als do not have. 

In summary, when dealing with legis- 



lators, governors, and decisionmakers, 
even thing that each of our col leges does 
at each and every level, and what we do 
at a slate level, needs to l>e coordinated 
and bn) ught together in a focused way to 
sell the importance of community col- 
leges in our society. We need to do it with 
a real sense of enthusiasm; oftentimes in 
difficult fiscal periods it is very easy to 
lose that enthusiasm. We need to be 
enthusiastic about our institutions. We 
need to be the people who have a sense 
that we control our own destiny and con- 
trol our own agenda — that we know 
where we are going — and. as a result, 
everybody else is going to be better off. 

Community colleges are positioned 
better today than almost any other insti- 
tution. We are literally at the cutting edge 
of the major problems facing the nation 
and facing our stales. We are the institu- 
tions that are going to interact with this 
growing and increasingly diverse popula- 
tion. We are the institutions thai are 
going to make a change in a very positive 
sense. How far we are able to go is lim- 
ited only by our own creativity and imagi- 
nation. But. no matter what is said, 
wherever we go, under any kind of politi- 
cal leadership, education and community 
colleges are the underpinning for the 
society we will be and the kind of econ- 
omy we will have. When we talk to the 
legislature and to the governor about 
fiscal issues, that discussion should be 
that the legislature and the governor are 
not funding community colleges, they are 
investing in the future of their state or the 
future of their nation. Our ai^ument 
should be forceful thai in funding com- 
munity colleges we are investing in our 
own future, which is very, very exciting. 
Most importantly, that future is in our 
own hands. ■ 
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Advice to CEOs: 

Why CEO/Board Relationships 

Might Break Down 

by Paul A. Eisner 



When 1 hear the news thai a 
CEO. too often a col- 
league, has left his/her job 
or is losing the support of 
the board, it always 
prompts me to rethink the chemistry and 
processes of CEO/board partnerships. 

Perhaps setting out these processes in 
writing will help CEOs and board mem- 
bers. I would hasten to add that these prin- 
ciples change with experience (age); no one 
principle applies to every board/CEO rela- 
tionship. Relationships are different at each 
of our institutions because of local circum- 
stances and organizational characteristics. 
Perhaps statutes and relationships with 
other jurisdictions make your situation 
unique. However: there are some axioms of 
CEO/board relationships which hold up 
under most circumstances. At the risk of 
oversimplification, some principles are 
offered for your consideration. 

The No-Surprise Rule 

Board members hate surprises. It has 
been my experience that most boards will 
follow the lead of the CEO, accepting even 

Paul A. Eisner is chancellor of the 
Maricopa Community Colleges in 
Phoenix. Arizona. Tf'is advice offered by 
an exf)crienced CEO to his colleagues will 
be of interest to trustees concerned about 
board/CEO relationships. 



the most difficult personnel or budget rec- 
ommendations, if it is properly fore- 
warned. Unfortunately, CEOs often allow 
crushing, impending events to converge 
on them which requires them to suggest a 
recommendation without the proper brief- 
ing of the board. The board is put in the 
position of having to ''act now/' a discon- 
certing situation at best for most board 
members. 

Sometimes an audit team will be on 
campus for weeks. Suddenly the audit 
report materializes and it is not altogether 
favorable. The board receives the audit 
report with a letter from the president: 
Attached please find the audit 
report of our bookstore and other 
auxiliary- enterprises. The report 
makes several recommendations 
for improving our practices in cash 
forward accounts. The most seri- 
ous problem seems to be. . . 
Wham! Two members of the board 
immediately call the chair and state 
they were not i rvare that an audit had 
!>een called for. A third board member 
says she was not aware the auditors 
were on campus, and so on. 

The president should have foreshad- 
owed the completion of the report by doing 
at least the following: 

■ Explained that the auditors were on 
campus. 

■ Said that in the areas of food sen ices 



and bookstores, he in particular had 
some interest in knowing how those 
accounts were managed. 
■ .Although minor and often routine, rec- 
onciliation of cash receipts had shown, 
on two occasions, to be short S5.57 and 
S12.00. He was assured that operations 
were managed well — but that since the 
auditors from the State Auditor 
Generals Office were here for their rou- 
tine annual audit, having them look at 
auxiliary enterprises would be v aluable. 
If any of the above-mentioned fore- 
shadowing had occurred, the report of an 
unfavorable audit would not have come as 
a surprise. This would have been an ordi- 
nary, taking-the-extra-step measure to 
ensure good management 

The discovery of needed improvements 
would have been welcomed by the board. 
The board instead concludes that it really 
does not know what is out there!! If it is sur- 
prised at this, w hat are the other surprises? 

Avoiding surprises requires foreshad- 
owing, or laying groundwork for boards. A 
CEO might say, "Our annual audit is 
occurring now: the auditors will be on cam- 
pus all of this semester and will, for the 
first time, look at athletics, food se it ices, 
and the l>ookstorcs. I will be anxious to see 
the results because while only minor ques- 
tions have been raised, it will be good to 
have these oj)erations examined." 
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CEO/BOARD RELATIONSHIPS 



Underestimating the Board 

This principle sounds ridiculous — how 
could you underestimate the board? The 
l>oard has the legal power to do most any- 
thing, even fire you. 

Amazingly, CEOs assume lx)ard rnem- 
l>ers know less than they do; they are often 
overlooked as a resource. Boards have 
eyes, ears, and intelligence that you can 
never possess. As a matter of fact, they 
have several sets of eyes and ears — all 
extending to your community, your col- 
leges, and your employees. 

At Maricopa we encourage board mem- 
bers to listen and participate in college 
events, sit in on policy formation groups, 
forums, town halls, and work sessions on 
all matters. We want the l>oard to feel the 
w hole undercurrent of change, of debate, 
of deliberation about Maricopa's educa- 
tional agenda. 

On another front, sometimes we have to 
make initial, far-reaching decisions: often 
there are many sides to an issue. Having 
yourl>oard immersed in the general issues 
of the college is not all bad. I am reminded 
of a striking speech I heard given by a 
public school board member in which she 
stated that she lives gender, social, and 
community politics every- day of her term. 
The pressures, forces, and counter-forces 
of modem l>oardsmanship require it. 

In short, too often CEOs take on too 
much themselves. We need everyone's 
advice, point of view, intelligence, special 
wisdom, and perspective. Your board's 
eyes, ears/ and intelligence should be 
used, nogjusi, taken for granted. Worse, 
never undttf^timate a hoard's wisdom 
and overview: it can save you! 

CEOs Should Have an Educational Agenda 

Surprisingly., some CEOs do not have or 
are unable to promote an educational 
agenda. Board members must feel com- 
fortable that the educational agenda is 
being led at their community college, 
Almost all leaders of note have an eduea- 
tional agenda. 



Much of the faculty-management ten- 
sions which plague CEOs result from fac- 
ulty sensing that a clear educational 
direction has not been set. Boards con- 
tribute to this schism because they feel the 
"management* 1 of the institution is suffi- 
cient in and of itself. Faculty want leader- 
ship on the issues of effective teaching and 
learning. This is not a "jx>wer 1 issue; it is 
an issue of properly placed priorities. 

Presidents and chancellors should be 
able to summon the faculty on an impor- 
tant educational agenda. Many adminis- 
trators are trained only in management 
skills; they often lack the subject disci- 
pline depth to lend credibility to their own 
claims or aims. Much of our leadership 
comes from universities that purport to 
prepare community college leaders: they 
might reconsider their approaches to 
preparation of these leaders. 

Symbols of Leadership Carry Greater 
Import Than We Wish to Acknowledge 

A president, after settling a tough 
salary dispute with his employees, cannot 
turn around and buy an expensive auto- 
mobile for himself. Nor can one standard 
apply to employees and another to admin- 
istrators on travel policies, extension of 
privileges, and budget restrictions. 
Employees will usually allow the most 
stringent procedures if such policies are 
applied equally and justly. People want to 
know if the rules apply to the president as 
well as to the custodians. 

We recently had to cut several new fac- 
ulty requests for needed faculty positions. 
At the same time, we had several staff 
planning to attend a major national con- 
vention. We cancelled the staff travel and 
the faculty accepted the cuts because they 
felt there was no "double standard" evi- 
dent in our imposed policy. Too many 
CEOs underestimate simple symbols of 
"double standards." 

Staff Can Make You; Staff Can Break You 

James March, professor of business at 



Stanford I niversity. once defined a hand- 
ful of trainable skills leaders could learn. 
These included such skills as managing 
conflict, managing coalitions, and taking 
of testimony. March also added the skill of 
tactful interrogation of staff. CEOs don t 
always ask questions. Board members also 
hold back more questions than they raise. 

Maricopa staff expect to be asked ques- 
tions — every board item must be sup- 
ported by the presence of staff ready to 
answer the technical questions raised by 
the board. If you have the job, you get to 
answer the question. Moreover, staff 
should move toward the question; they 
should be prepared to answer the question 
if an agenda item falls in their area. On 
close-call discussions, staff should recom- 
mend actions to the CEO and be prepared 
to defend their recommendations by 
answering the questions of anyone who 
wishes to ask. 

Often a calamity or a debacle can be 
avoided by that one. we 11 -placed ques- 
tion — before setting in motion a proposi- 
tion or an agenda item. 

Staff are there for support; they have to 
l>e empowered to do their best. Staff must 
have the range of responsibility to cutv 
out their duties, tasks, and programs. They 
too need to take risks: but their empower- 
ment suggests an added responsibility, to 
l>e able to defend the merits of their pro- 
posals against questioning. Staff should 
expect to be asked questions; as CEOs, 
you should be asking those questions. 

I may have risked oversimplification, 
but CEO/board relationships will improve 
if we remember the following: avoid sur- 
prising the board, do not underestimate 
your board as a powerful, intelligent 
resource: simply managing well, without 
promoting a clear educational agenda, 
may not be sufficient: symbols often carry 
more significance than we realize: and 
tactful questioning of staff can not only 
sharpen their preparedness — it might 
save vou! ■ 
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FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS POLICIES 



Finding New Sources of 
Revenue: The iliinois 
Community Colleges' Quest 

hv (/an Da\ is 

American meal processors arc 
legendary for using "ex en- 
tiling 1 > 1 1 1 the squeal" in the 
sale ol their products. As our 
enrollments continue In increase while 
-tale support dwindle*, ('(immunity col- 
leges arc also IcHikinsi lor wavs to make 
the most ol even resource. 

In his 1 ( >92 work with Illinois 
trustee*. I niversilv of Michigan profes- 
sor Kichard L. Alfred classified the 
quest lor new revenue-producing ven- 
tures as a "proactive" strategy in con- 
Irasl to "reactive" dmwisi/.iug. ("ollegc* 
, can react to the "lower funding — higher 
c\j)cctatiou Mjueeze" hv program elimi- 
nalion or hv raising tuition and local 
taxes. Or thc\ can match college 
resources to emerging coinniunily need* 
in order to replace withdrawn *tate gov- 
enitncut funding with new. self-gener- 

alci 1 le\ rum 

In the *ummer of 1992. the Illinois 
j Community ('ollegc Trustees Asso- 
! ciation a*ked college* to share proactive* 
idea* for increasing revenue* while 
i meeting community needs. We turned 
! up the loilowing ideas. 

To generate new revenue a college 
' could: 

1 . Lease unneeded college land. 

2. Kent college instructional facilities 
; (including laboratories) to: 

■ park* and recreation departments. 

f/V/rv Dai is is executive director of 
the Illinois Omxmitmty (lollege Trustees 
UstK'iatian. 



■ area businesses for training use. 

■ performing arts group*. \ 
\. Kent exhibit space to: ' 

■ cralt shows. ! 

■ home improv ement allows. 

■ anti(|tie shows, 
L Make college roadwavs available In 
groups for vvalkathous. footraces, and i 
bicycle races. I 
3. Become nunc aggressive in managing \ 
college cash How. 

o. Develop and sell computer software 
Mich asa computerized college guidance ■ 
information svstem. 

7. Knhanee fundrai*ing efforts. (Chari- 
table gi\ iug to education rn>c 13 percent 
in 1990. (Community ball* are catching 
on. 

8. Sponsor an antique market or a 
flea market. Kxhihitur ice* go lo the 
college. 

9. I se computer tape* Irotn the \eleran* 
Administration to contact local citizen* 
who are leaving the military Ki icon rage 
them to retrain al the communitv college. 
Increased enrollment* boost the col- 

i lege"* *hare of state grant*. Spouses and 
i hildrcu ul veteran.- ollcu .itteud the col- 
leges as full tuition pavers, 

10. Privatize college operations that orig- 
inallv were operated at a loss or on a 
break-even basis. Examples include 
food service, health service, bookstores, 
parking, and security. Other possible 
revenue centers arc copving services, 
locker service*, and vending machines. 
1 I . Offer instruction to foreign nationals 
at a rate designed to prov ide the college 
with additional o|x j ratin« income. 
1 2. Kant surplus income Irom workforce 
training. (This rcqui res careful attention 
to pricing and customer satisfaction.) 
n. Sponsor contests in mathematics, 
science, speech, or oilier fields. ('barge 



fees that more than cover the college s 
direct costs. 

I L Seek federal grants. Colleges can 
receive assistance from their slate com- 
munity college hoard, their Congress- ; 
man. and the state"* office in 
Washington. !).(!. 

l.~>. Provide instructional services to 
schools al a price that more than covers 
the college s direct costs. 

In addition, colleges can pursue a 
i nun her of "reactive" strategies such 
as: 

1. Restructure college debts. Interest 
rates are at the lowest level* in decades. 

2. Increase tuitions. I)e*pile recent eoui- 
muuitv college tuition hike*, the gap 
between our tuition and public univer- 
sity tuition continues to grow! 

Institute variable course Ices that 
cover the additional instructional costs 
in high-demand areas such as comput- 
ing, nursing, and computer-aided manu- 
facturing and design. 
I. Institute or increase special Ices to 
more than cover the costs ol providing 
services for student activities, late regis- 
tration, workshop'-, transcripts, etc. 

5. Lease instructional sites from a Public 
Building Commission. 

6. Lease (rather than huv ) equipment. 

7. Increase reliance 1 on elleetivc part- 
time teachers. 

8. Komi an insurance pool to lower insur- 
ance costs. 

9. L tilize "double-barreled** or "alterna- 
tive" bonds that are repaid through user 
fees. Kor example, bookstore profits can 
be used to repav double-barreled ImhhIs 
that were used to construct a student 
activity center. 

10. Pass a local referendum. 

t -ant tntm I tm fui^r to 
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ACADEMIC POLICY 



Tri-Couniy s Competencies 
Tie Instruction to Job 
Requirements 

Responding to the needs of 
business and industry. IVi- 
( ioiinly Technical < in 
Pendleton. South Carolina, 
began a curriculum revision proems in 
1 ( )<X) that will lead to educating students 
U it* (lie challenges ol the ne\l century. 

The I .S. Department ol Labor's 
>(,.\\S (.'oinmission wrote in Lcumiiiis 
<i l/uinix: I llliiepri fit fur iliixii 
t y t>rfornuuuv. that essential to American 
produeliv ity is "iinprov ing the match 
between what work requires and what 
Mudents are taught."' 

Tri-('.oi!nty"s commitment to that task, 
however, began long helore the SCANS 
Commissions researeli and final report, 
l ite college s administration and (acuity 
recognized the need for contimious 
instructional improvement, and the col- 
lege alrcad\ had an informal plan. 

In the college formalized the 

mull of identifying college-wide 
-indent competencies in the Kivc-Var 
Nrateiric Plan. Then Title III of (lie 
I .S. Department of Kducation awarded 
a five-war grant to provide assistance 
with personnel, travel, faculty release 
lime . educational materials, and faculty 
development programs. 

The project has an instructional coor- 
dinator and a standing faculty commit- 
tee who design, develop, and review all 
implementation strategies and evalua- 
tion materials. This approach to curricu- 
lum revision is recognized as being one 
of the earliest efforts of a college in 
applying the concepts of Total Quality 
Management (TQM I to an instructional 
process. 



■ Identifying the long-term student | 
| competencies necessary for a "high- j 
j pcifomianec future" guided the currieu- j 
| lum rev ision effoils. 
| I'inalK a list of seven college-wide 
I -Indent competencies was adopted as 
j official college* policy in June I ( )0{. 
j The college currently has 20 associ- 
i ate degree programs, and each program 
j determines the level of each competency 
needed by its students, the appropriate 
implementation methods, and the 
| assessment process. Program-level 
responsibility and accountability are 
major elements of the curriculum revi- 
sion. Again, use of the TQM concept 
highlights the decision-making faculty 
who icach the courses and removes bar- 
riers to making changes for improve- 
ment. 

This year, live pilot programs began 
incorporating the college-wide compe- 
tencies into their courses, with each of 
the five using a slightly different empha- 
sis in its approach. The pilot programs 
are: Accounting. Medical Laboratory 
Tec lino log v. English. I nd us trial 
Electronics Technology, and \eterinary 
Technology. 

1'orthc l { K)2- ( )^ academic year, five 
new programs will begin work on imple- 
menting competencies. The faculty in 
these programs will be looking to the 
pilot programs for advice and assis- 
tance. Meanwhile, the pilot programs 
are not finished, because instructional 
revision and contimious improvement 
constitute an on-going, ever-changing 
process. 

Through this process, the college has 
adopted an institutional approach to con- 
stant improvement, has developed meth- 
ods to measure quality, and has realized 
the successful results of a team approach 



Tri-County Technical College 
College-Wide Student 
Competencies 

Graduates should be able to: 

■ comprehend and generate writ- 
ten and oral communication 
necessary for success in their 
lives and chosen careers. 

■ perform technical professional 
skills which are appropriate 
and ethical for their chosen dis- 
ciplines. 

■ identify and use sources of 
information by utilizing inior- 

j mation processing skills com- 

I patible with job demands in a 

1 computer-literate society. 

■ apply mathematical/computa- 
tional skills to make informed 
decisions in their lives and 
chosen careers. 

■ solve problems using critical 
thinking and creativity that 
draw upon knowledge of their 
chosen disciplines. 

■ demonstrate an understanding 
of an international perspective 
to include a global market 
economy, world geography, and 
ethnic/cultural awareness. 

■ practice interpersonal skills 
and teamwork in their lives and 
chosen careers. 

Adopted June, 1991. 
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Financial and Business Policies 

• » nit i nun i in mi fhttfc / / 

Few. il am. roll rig »?> will |>c nblr In 
um' all of llusr idea* lorcarh institution 
is lam I \m|Ii a uimjucstM of constraints. 
K\<t> new wniiuv will ri*c|iiir«- some 
Mart-up capital in llu- form of cither dol- 
lar orMaff time. Hrrause budgets and 
stall" arc limited, collet's must l>c carc- 



not lu lake on loo main new lasks at 
niH-c. Nevertheless. eronomi>l> and 
political pundits predict that slate sup- 
pull ior puhlic education will continue 
|o decline until our a^inii nation finds a 
more efficient method of providing 
health care. 1 1 lealth care now take> one 
oj every se\en dollars >pent h\ 
\mericans.l I ntil then, wise college 
hoards will he looking earefulU for new. 
practical sources of revenue. ■ 



CALENDAR 

Trustee Education Opportunities 
February -April, 1993 



February 



March 



Nehruska Community 
College Association 
Lincoln. NE 



4-5 



7-9 

ACCT National legislative Seminar 
Washington. DC 



■\GB Workshop: Strategic Res|x>nsos to Financial 
Realities for Puhli<: Institutions and S\sW»ni« 
Washington, DC 

8-9 

AGB Workshop: Fund-Raising Leadership for 
Independent institutions 
Philadelphia. PA 

10 

ACAATO Council of Governors Conference 
Toronto, Ontario 

20 

Arizona (Community College Association 
Phoenix. AZ 

21-23 

Trustees Asssocialion of Communis and 
'technical Colleges of Washington Stale — 
Winter Conference and New Trustee Orientation 
Olympia, WA 



11-12 

AGB Workshop: Strategic Responses to Final 
Realities for Independent Instituting 
Washington. DC 



14-17 

American Association for Higher 
Education Annual Meeting 
Washington, DC 



citil 



April 



5-6 

Pennsylvania Federation of Community 
College Trustees 
Harris burg, PA 

15-17 

ACCT Pacific Region Seminar 
Victoria, British Columbia 

17-20 

AGB National Conference on Trusteeship 
New Orleans, LA 



28-May1 

AACC Annual Meeting 
frrtland, OR 



Topic Suggestions Needed for 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 

The ACCT Communications 
Committee needs your help in 
identifying topics to be covered in 
future issues of the Trustee 
Quarterly, In the Quarterly, 
trustees find feature articles and 
shorter "departments 1 ' on all major 
areas of trustee responsibility. The 
focus is on the board's role in pol- 
icy development and strategic 
planning, the policy-setting impli- 
cations of issues, and current 
trends affecting community col- 
leges. 

If there are topics which you 
feel should be covered in future 
issues, please contact Sally 
Hutchins, Editor, ACCT Trustee 
Quarterly, 1740 "N" Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 



Guidelines for Authors 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 

Articles should focus on the 
interests of the audience, which 
primarily consists of lay governing 
board members of community, 
technical, and jumor colleges. 

Articles should address various 
areas of trustee responsibility, 
stressing the board's role in policy 
development, the policy-setting 
implications of issues, and ques- 
tions to ask staff. Articles can also 
provide the latest information 
trustees will find useful, such as 
trends which will impact commu- 
nity colleges. 

Authors are encouraged to con- 
tact the editor with story ideas 
before submitting a manuscript. 
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An insurance claim 

shouldn't be a 
learning experience 




At the CIGNA companies, we think a schcxil 
insurance program should lx* surprise-free. Especially 
today, when losses and lawsuits can come from any 
direction: sexual misconduct, violence, and much 
more. Ordinary insurance programs may not give 
your school the Financial protection it needs. 

We can. CIGNA Property and Casualty Companies 
have lx*en providing America s schools and colleges 
the lx_\st in insurance protection for decades. As 
specialists, we design our policies specifically to 
meet the unique (and growing) list of threats faced 
by educational institutions. We can even design a 



comprehensive loss prevention program that 
will help you distance your school from potential 
problems. 

To learn more about how a CIGNA insurance 
program can help protect your school's financial 
future, give us a call at 8(X)-238-2525. In return, 
well send you detailed information that spells out 
the kind of coverages that could pan of your 
insurance program. 

Experience - in the form of your current insur- 
ance program - may be a great teacher. But it may 
prove to be an expensive education. 




Education Insurance Services 



1'iWfanc* poitruK a'p 'ssuoo i ^ msuiarvcc Company <M North Ampr ioi and its <ii'.i,.jU!(i piconr iv and casualty insurance companies This ad contains a general description of the coverage offered and does not contain a 
r nmpiele description of all features limitations ano exclusions fcxatune any noi'cv carefully and consult a guanfied expert for advice ueto'e mannq 3 purchasing decision 
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Community Colleges in a 

Gloe3AL Environment 



Common S 0 / 




ACCT 24th Annual Convention 

September 29-October 2, 1993 

SHERATON CENTRE • TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Hosted W Association of Colleges of Applied Ms and Technology of Ontario (ACAATO) 




Board of Directors 
1992-93 



VauffknA, Sh*rmnn 

Wmondf Community 
Colle«e, WA 

7h>y HoWdoy 
Nortb««»t Miau»iupi 
Community Colir*« 

Hnwrrfrt Grtuiy 

CUrit St»te Community 
Collate, OH 

SMTtttryJrtnyrtr 

Ih»*«» E. McDonald 
Westmoreland County 
Community College. PA 

ImmriMt Pitt Pr«W*rt 

Benirica Ooaar 

Monica) in Community 
Collee*. Ml 

LaMfv*r« C dWaw, Sr. 
W«ke Technic*] Counniuiily 
Celine, NC 

[{out ton Community College 
S)rrttin,TX 

.W. MtehnUm Batcomh 
Colorado Mountain College 

Ctinttrn C. Crvckfr 
Hrookdalc (Community 
Collea*. NJ 

Imbtl F. Orowfcy 
Ch«bol-L>« Po»i(m« 
Community Coileje DitlM-t, CA 

•Vormo Jt*n Gtnnotui 

Portliuid Community 
Colleflf • OR 

Stfphtn E. Goidhmri 

Rot khtndCommnutv 
(.alltp. NY 

Jane Gregory 
Malaipina College. 
Hnlith Columbia 



CwMftMto'Siiir 

Joli* Junior CoUegt, I 

/mm & Utot—d 

Wtfukcth* County Taclmical 
CoiWfS.Wl 

Dfauwi N. toetow* 
PmMc ItaQlM Ckfir 

CiLrua Coile*,CA 

Ed Man Suu Community 
Colbfe.CW 

CU*im M, Lop** 

Santa Fe Community 
CoUftf*, NM 

JV#M#« C. Nnrfw, Jr. 

Tndrttt Technical CoUefe. SC 

DmidL, MthU 

Mohawk Valley Community 
ColUfc. NY 

Uimm 0. Ro—niJ-l 
Maricopa County Community 
Coileji Dwtrict. AZ 

William 0. "BUT KimmU 

Midland* Technical 
Colletie.SC 

yi/m#JMb ft, fbda 
Co*4t Community Culleay 
District. CA 

WftfWn fl. Scoll 
Gloucester County Col Ira*. , NJ 

C. SUaUa 
Co**t«J Carolina Community 
Col left, NC 

M,W. "BUT Wyckoff 
Lahrtte Community 
Cnllege. KS 
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The TRUSTEE QUARTERLY (ISSN 0271-9746) 
is published four limes per year as a membership 
service of the Association of Community College 
Trustees (ACCT). ACCT is a non-profit educational 
organization of governing boards of public and pri- 
vate community, technical, and junior colleges. 
Membership also is open to state coordinating 
boards, advisory boards, and state associations. The 
purpose of ACCT is to strengthen the capacity of 
community, technical, and junior colleges to realize 
their missions on behalf of their students and com- 
munities through advocacy efforts by, and the 
development o£ effective lay governing board lead- 
ership. Important activities of the association are 
trustee education, assistance to boards of trustees in 
developing and affecting pubb'c policy, local board 
service, promotion of the role of community col- 
leges, and education leadership* 
Opinions expressed are those of the authors and not 
necessarily those of ACCT. 
Non-members may subscribe to the TRUSTEE 
QUARTERLY for $30.00 a year. Third-class 
postage paid at Washington, DC. 

Director of Communications: Sally Hutchins 
Executive Director: Ray Taylor 

Association of Community College Trustees 
1740 "N" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 775-4667 
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Trustees Vital to Successful Bond Referendum 
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can (>e the key to a .successful community college bond referendum. 
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FEATURE 



Trustees Vital 
to Successful Bond 
Referendum 



by Stephen C. Scott and Carol Schrihei 





ow d<x*s a rural com- 
munity college get a 
bond referendum 
passed? Thanks to 
the dedicated efforts 
of the trustees of Southeastern 
(Community College, the first 
bond refcrendums in 13 years 
were pusscd in Columbus County, 
North Carolina, in 1089^' 
Trustees played the pivotal 
role in the passage of the two 
educational bond refcren- 
dums. which totaled SI 7.5 mil- 
lion for renovations anc 
construction for the college and 
the public school districts in the 
county. From the start, all 12 col- 
lege trustees were committed to 
and active in even' phase of the 
campaign for the Ixmds* passage. 

Defining the Need 

In 1989. Southeastern needed 
Sl.l million to replace five leak- 
ing roofs and to provide handicapped access, safety improve- 

Stephen C. Scott is president and Carol Schriber is public in for- 
mation officer of Southeastern Community College, Whiteville. 
Sorth Carolina. 



merits, and renovations to outdated 
labs and shops. Funding is scarce 
in this rural county of 50,000, 
where the average per capita 
income is $ 12.375 and more than 
half of the county's income 
derives from agriculture. The edu- 
cators faced a particular chal- 
lenge, since no Ixmd referendum 
had passed in the count) since the 
early 1970s when construction 
funds were secured for a new 
county hospital. A 1986 referen- 
dum for badly needed county- 
wide water and sewer services 
was soundly defeated. 

Timing was irnfxirtant. Hie 
county was eligible for S 10 mil- 
lion in state funds for low-income 
public school districts, almost 
enough to build one of two consol- 
idated ugh schools to replace five 
small ones that were all at least 60 
years old. An additional state pro- 
gram matching $3 for even* l<x*al 
dollar spent on public school construction meant the impact on 
taxes would l>e low, and a decision to use the same design and to 
contract lx>th schools simultaneously saved an additional S3-S4 
million. Money was also needed for renovating and expanding sev- 
eral other public sehcxils. bringing the total for county and city 
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ty and city schools to SI 6.4 million. 
Unfortunately, no matching monies were 
available for the college. 

Given the advantage of state funding 
help and the size of the public relauons/edu- 
cation effort needed for bond passage, pig- 
gybacking the college's and public schools 1 
fund requests made sense. 

Formulating a Plan 

Trustees from the college and board 
members of Columbus County and 
Whitesville City school systems met with 
the county commissioners, town mayors, 
ieaders of both political parties, and other 
community leaders to discuss the needs 
and begin planning strategies for getting 
the referendums passed. Southeastern Community College's 
trustees displayed their leadership by accepting the chair posi- 
tions for most of the committees or serving as committee members, 
setting goals for the bond referendums, mapping strategy for the 
effort, and making an initial personal financial commitment. 
Nearly S1000 was donated at the initial meeting to provide start- 
up funding for advertising and promoting the referendums. 

As a direct result of trustee involvement, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion was formed. Concerned Citizens for Better Education, head- 
ed bv Stephen Scott, president of Southeastern Community 
College. Co-chairs included the superintendents of Whiteville 
City Schools and Columbus County Schools, along with 
Southeastern trustee Willard Small, who represented business and 
industry. A treasurer was named and a special account set up 
because of the need to use private, rather than public, monies for 
advertising and promotion. 

'Bond Together for Education" 

Having learned from the unsuccessful "top down 1 campaign 
for the 1986 water bond referendum, Concerned Citizens for 
Better Education (CCBE) wanted the 1989 effort to be and be 
seen as a "bottom up," grassroots endeavor. It also paid careful 
attention to timing, deciding not to "go public 11 too soon so that 
possible opposition wouldn't have time to organize. County com- 
missioners set an election date of September 19, 1989, with the 
bond referendums as the only items on the ballot. CCBE decided 
to begin its public campaign in mid-July, giving it eight weeks to- 
educate and convince voters to pass the bonds. The short 
timetable was designed to minimize opposition, maximize public 
awareness, and not exhaust the people working for passage of the 
bonds. Trustees also helped develop a slogan, "Bond Together for 
Education/ 1 which was used in the group's advertising. 




This photograph of damage caused by a deterio- 
razing roof at Southeastern Community College 
was one of several incorporated into a slide pre- 
sentation that was taken all over the county by 
trained speakers, helping to sell the bond referen- 
dum to the ivters. 
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Developing Community Ownership 

To maximize community involvement 
and minimize conflicts between special 
interests, CCBE, led by college trustees, 
created guidelines to ensure that the 
campaign was nonpartisan and that all 
interest groups were represented. It then 
formed committees to handle the various 
facets of the campaign, which included 
enlisting the support of community lead- 
ers across the county, planning publicity 
and advertising, setting up a speakers 
bureau and training the speakers, and 
building financial support. On all levels, 
trustees made a conscious effort to 
involve a cross-section of the community, 
including representatives from both 
political parties, all ethnic groups, a range of businesses and 
industries, different geographical locations, the two public school 
systems, and the college. 

Putting the Plan into Action 

Concerned Citizens for Better Education sought resolutions of 
support from the mayors of all the municipalities and the county 
commissioners. CCBE purchased a list of every precinct chair of 
both political parties from the Board of Elections and sent person- 
alized mailings to them early in the process. 

The group carefully gathered information to determine how 
much the bonds would cost taxpayers, and calculated the simplest, 
most powerful ways to present that information. It obtained the 
help of the marketing staff of a large local business in critiquing its 
advertising and promotional materials and suggesting ways to 
improve them. (To help the effort, the business also graciously 
printed the fliers.) With this information in mind, Concerned 
Citizens for Better Education developed a short, concise pamphlet 
in question-and-answer format. (What is a bond referendum? Why 
is it needed? Who will benefit? What will it cost me as a taxpay- 
er?) Over 25.000 were printed and distributed throughout the 
county. 

The finance committee raised $8,000 in cash and secured ove>. 
810,000 in the form of in-kind contributions from private donors, 
businesses, and industries, making it possible for Concerned 
Citizens to place ads in newspapers and on billboards. Public ser- 
vice announcements were run. Southeastern trustee Ray Wyche 
contacted local and regional newspapers, presented the case for 
the bond referendums, and asked for favorable editorials. All 
responded with positive editorials. Other trustees wrote letters to 
the editor. Board chair Billy Hooks and founding board member 
Sam Koonce, members of Concerned Citizens who were well- 
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wrsrd in ihr details of lh« bond rdcrendums and construction 
needs, made numerous public presentations to groups as large as 
KK) voters. The college president. Stephen Scott, made presenta- 
tions on several radio and television talk shows. 

Concerned Citizens purchased lists of registered voters lor a 
telephone campaign to he run by college faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents during the last two weeks before the election. The public 
sch(H)ls got their students involved in making banners and posters, 
and a few days before September 19, the children were given 
handouts to take home, printed with private funds, urging parents 
to vote "yes.** 

Showing Needs Through Visuals 

A 20- minute slide show was developed, giving visual evidence 
of the need for funds with views of overcrowded classrooms, out- 
dated facilities, leaky ceilings, and puddles between rows ol desks. 
It laid out (dearly and simply the dollar amounts needed, the 
money available from the state, and the small amount that would 
be needed from local taxpayers if the bonds were passed — a tax- 



What the Bond Package wil do 

SOUTHEASTERN* 
CQMMUNfT Y-COLLEGE 

• REPLACE 5 ROOf S«i 

• fcPftOVE HWOCAPP© ACCESS 

• RENOVATE LABORATGRES and 
CLASSROOUS 



These graphics were an important pan of the. successful slide presentation showing 
voters clearly arul simply why the money was necessary and the small amount 
needed from local taxpayers if the bond referendum passed, 

payer with $50,000 worth of property would pay only S3.50 to 
S6.50 in taxes the first three years, and never more than S18 per 
year. The fi> d slide was a call to action: "What yon can do: 

■ Vote YES 

■ Recruit others 

■ Speak out positively 

■ Volunteer to serve." 



Q&A About the School Bond Referendum 



Q. What is a Bond Referendum? 

A. If s a special election in which citizens vote to appropriate money 
for a specific need. The September 19 Referendum is for school con- 
struction and renovation projects throughout Columbus County. 

Q. Why is a School Bond Referendum needed? 

A. Although the State of North Carolina provides money for salaries, 
equipment, and educational materials for public schools and community 
colleges, it is each county's responsibility to pay for building mainte- 
nance, repairs, and renovations. Counties must also pay part of the cost 
of constructing new buildings for public schools and community colleges. 

Q. What will the September 19 School Bond Referendum ask for? 

A. There are two parts to the Referendum, one asking for $16.4 
million for public school building needs and one for $ 1.1 million for 
building needs at Southeastern Community College. 

Q. How will the money be used if the Referendum is passed? 

A. The 812.3 million for Columbus County Schools is needed to build 
two new consolidated high schools in eastern and southern Columbus 
County and for additions and renovations to West Columbus H.S. to 
provide equal educational opportunities for all Columbus Countians. 

The $4.1 million for Whiteville City Schools is needed for school 
expansions and renovations, including additional classrooms for 
Edgewood Elementary School, a sixth-grade wing for Central Middle 
School, and a science wing at Whiteville High School. 



The 81.1 million forSCC is needed to replace aged and leaking roofs 
on Gve buildings, provide better access for handicapped students and 
visitors by installing elevators and other aids, renovate outdated labora- 
tory and shop classrooms, and upgrade safety standards. 

Q. Who will benefit from the passage of the Bond Referendum? 

A, Over ten thousand public school children will benefit from . 
improved educational facilities and equal educational opportunity. 
Today's workforce will benefit from continuing and improved training 
opportunities at Southeastern Community College. Improved schools will 
help attract new business and industrial firms to Columbus County. 

Q. How much will it cost me as a taxpayer? 

A. If the Referendum is passed, there will be no increase in property 
taxes for the next four years. In 1993-94, the tax cost will be just 3.6 cents 
per 8100, or only 818 for an average taxpayer with $50,000 of property. 
The cost will decrease every year after that. A small price for big benefits! 

Q.Who can vote? 

A. ■ County residents age 18 and older can vote — but only if they're 
registered! If you haven't voted in the last 4 years, you may need to re-reg- 
ister. Augwt 21 is the last day to register. Applications for absentee bal- 
lots will be taken July 21 through September 12 at the Board of Elections 
office. Contact the Board of Elections at the Miller Building, 304 
Jefferson St. in Whiteville; phone 642-5700 

■ Be sure to vote September 19! Polls will be open from 6:30 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. 



BOND together for education— VOTE September 19! 
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•\ script, written In Southeastems Kimlish (acuity based on 
input from the public schools and the college, went along with the 
>lide presentation >o that speakers could emphasize important 
points. Twenty-one presenters wen* trained, including 
Southeastern trustees and student leaders. Three copies of the 
slides and script were made and distributed to the two school sys- 
tems and tin* college. The presenters look the slide show into tin 1 
community, speaking to civic groups. ITAs and PTOs. churches, 
and other meetings. Because the format was carefully planned, 
presenter's could "tailor"' the show for their audience, emphasizing 
the benefits for that particular interest group. 

The college's trustees also made presentations at the 
Intergovernmental Agency Council, which included elected city 
and county officials. m-IiooI boards, the stale senator, and slate 
representatives. The trustees promoted the speakers bureau, offer- 
ing to make presentation. Southeastern tmstees Hilly Hooks and 
Sain koonce spoke at length at dinners, church meetings, civic 
clubs., ."anywhere two or three gathered together to talk about 
the referendum." College Imslecs gave over 30 presentations, and 
Southeastern President Scott, as chairman of Concerned Citizens, 
gave 37 presentations. Special meetings and barbecues were held 
by (XBE to inform the public and attract large audiences of poten- 
tial supporters. 

On the college campus, there were \oter registration drive*, 
and local staffers were enlisted to register students on campus. 
Students wrote Idlers to the editors of local newspapers in favor 
of the referendum and made personal contacts urging people to 
\ote "vs." Southeastern^ publications, including the weekly 
announcement bulletin, carried information about the upcoming 
election. The fall class schedule, mailed to all households in the 
county about six weeks prior to the election, included a full- 
page queslion-and-answer information feature about the refer- 
endum. When public funds were used to print and mail 
publications, only facts, but no position on the issue, were stat- 
ed and readers were simply urged to make up their own minds 
and gel out and vote. 

Dealing With Opposition 

As with most bond referendum^, there was some opposition, in 
this case from individuals who were concerned about the consoli- 
dation of the five small high schools into two larger ones, and those 
who were angry alnuit a rise in lax bills due to a recent revaluation. 
Opposition tactics included newspaper ads during the last weeks 
before ihe election and the use of misinformation to sway voters. 
Their letters to the editor received an immediate, factual resjxmse 
from Southeastern trustees and other community leaders. 

Concerned Citizens ran a jwsitive campaign, stating the l>cne- 
fits for the county of a favorable vote. CCBE didn't try to argue with 
opponents or respond to them in public debate, feeling that to do 



m> would provide them credibility and a forum with little effort on 
the opponents' part. 

Success! 

Over 33 percent of the county V 20.241 \oters turned out for 
the election. The 61.1 million bond issue lor the college passed 
by better than a two-to-one margin, and the 316.4 million bon 1 
for the public schools also passed by a smaller but still significant 
majority. 

After the election. Citizens for Better Education ran "thank 
vou" ads to voters in the local newspapers, wrote thank you letters 
to everyone who was involved in the effort, and made personal 
contacts with key people to thank them. 

The success of the campaign depended heavily on the cooper- 
ation and commitment of Southeastern tmstees and their whole- 
hearted support of the college president in his role as chair of the 
nonprofit organization. Citizens for Better Education. Tmstees 
gave their time, money, bard work, and considerable talents in 
many areas, including planning, strategy, political know-how. 
contacts with community leaders, and know ledge of the commu- 
nity's leaders, politics, and history. H 



Important Things to Remember 

■ College trustees should lead ihe college's bond referendum effort. 

■ Be sure 100 percent of the board supports the issue before you £0 to the 
public. 

■ Keep the campaign positive, emphasize benefits. Don't give the opposi- 
tion a forum by inviting their comments or arguing with them. (If they 
want to speak to a group, let them gather their own audience.) 

■ Raise private funds for advertising and promotion. 

■ Make personal contacts with the media. 

■ Make personal contacts with community leaders of ail constituencies 
(formal and informal) to enlist their support. 

■ Get faculty, staf£ and students involved. 

■ Present information clearly, simply, and positively. 

■ Be honest about costs; relate to everyday costs. (In this campaign, ini- 
tial taxes per year for the average property owner were likened to 4 *what 
you'd pay for a big hamburger, fries, cola, and a movie rental. 44 ) 

■ Create a Speakers Bureau: recruit and train speakers; develop a short, 
scripted, visual presentation to ensure some uniformity of message. 

■ Conduct a telephone campaign: use volunteers to call registered voters 
one to two weeks before the election and urge them to vote (give volun- 
teers a short written message to follow). 

■ Afterward, win or lose, thank everyone who helped. 
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A Community College View 
of Economic Development 
Opportunities in the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 

by Augie Bareno. Joseph M. Conle. and Victor Castillo 

The emerging global economy 
imposes new challenges for the 
United States and its postsec- 
ondary educational enterprises. 
A recent study has concluded 
that among 22 industrialized nations hav- 
ing compulsory education, the United 
States continues to fare the poorest. 
However, the United States ranked second 
in the number of 20- to 24-year-olds 
enrolled in higher education. Many inter- 
pret this as a sign mat a bi-modal society 
is in the offing. 

There is emerging evidence which sup- 
}X)rts the notion that educated Americans 
will tend to prosper in the developing 
global economy more than their less edu- 
cated counterparts. During the past 
decade we have seen a trend of "job 
exportation." Former well-paying manu- 
facturing jobs have been exported from the 
United States to other countries, while the 
number of minimum wage and low-paying 
service industry jobs have increased in 

Augie Bare no is a board member.. 
Joseph M. Conle is president, and Victor 
Castillo is a small business arid interna- 
tional trade specialist at Southwestern 
College, Chula Vista. California. 
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number and remained. This miglit well 
result in the creation of an economic 
"third-world" society within our "first- 
worhP country. One way to help to reverse 
the emergence of this sub-culture is to sig- 
nificantly improve on the quality of edu- 
cation in the United States and to reinstill 
a positive attitude toward the dignity of 
work and a further commitment to the 
maintenance of quality work standards. 

The North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) among the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada will signifi- 
cantly impact our labor force here in the 
United States. However, NAFTA will pro- 
vide an opportunity for the United States 
to recreate a new and highly trained com- 
petent labor force which will enable us to 
fully and successfully compete in the 
international market place. It is in the 
training of the workforce that America's 
community colleges can play a vital role. 
Those of us involved in governing and 
administering our post secondary institu- 
tions can see to it that curriculum and 
training places a greater emphasis on 
interpretation, judgment, and application 
rather than simply on the transmission of 
information. 

NAFTA has been heralded as the most 
significant milestone in the economic his- 
tory of the Western Hemisphere. As con- 
stituted, it would create the largest free 
trade zone among the international com- 
munity. With 360 million inhabitants and 
an estimated economic output in excess of 
S6 trillion annually, it would far overshad- 
ow the European Common Market. 

When formal I v adopted, NAFTA will 
bring about the eventual elimination of ail 
trade barriers in goods and services. It will 
accomplish their removal by reducing 
and/or eliminating tariffs and non-tariff 
barriers such as quotas, licensing require- 
ments, and investment restrictions. 
NAFTA would also provide for the devel- 
opment of alternative methods to resolve 
disputes by relying heavily on consulta- 
tive processes. 



The challenge for 
our community colleges 
will be how to efficiently 
and effectively reorient, 
retrain, and develop new jobs 
for those who have 
been left behind. 



Besides the free movement of goods 
and services, additional benefits for the 
United States include long-term guaran- 
tees on entry requirements for American 
investments in Mexico. NAFTA will also 
allow American capital and technology to 
become a working partner with Mexico's 
labor force. Because of the complexities of 
the issues involved, NAFTA is not only 
seen in relationship to trade issues, but 
also to issues related to labor; the environ- 
ment, transportation, intellectual property 
protection, agriculture, rules of origin, 
investment, natural resources, services. 
rnaquiladoras (twin plants), taxing poli- 
cies, and health and safety standards. 

NAFTA and the resulting emerging 
trends will have a direct impact on 
American industry and its labor force. 
There is a strong possibility that the 
"value added" processes will remain on 
the United States side of the northern and 
southern borders, while complementary 
industrial operations will relocate to the 
south (Mexico) and to the north (Canada), 
leaving behind their workforce. This has 
the potential in the short run to dramati- 
cally increase the number of displaced 
workers in the United States. Here again is 
an area where community colleges can 
play a significant and important role in 
worker retraining. The challenge for our 
community colleges will be how to effi- 
cientlv and effectively reorient, retrain. 
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and develop new jobs for those who have 
been left behind. The situation will create 
the need for community colleges to join in 
an extended partnership with government 
and business and industry to convert our 
available workforce to productive and eco- 
nomically beneficial endeavors. 

The United States-Mexico Border Region: 
NAFTA and Community Colleges 

The border between the Uniied States 
and Mexico extends approximately 2,000 
miles from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Four states and six Mexican states 
adjoin the border region. A large part of the 
Iwrder area is arid with a unique ecology. 
Howev er, there are some forest areas and 
irrigated farmlands. Most of the border 
area is sparsely populated. The majority of 
the border population (72 percent) lives in 
14 "sister cities*' located across the border 
from each other. The largest transborder 
urban area is the Tijuana-San Diego area, 
which has a combined population of over 
two million people. 

The border area population is current- 
ly in excess of nine million and has expe- 
rienced a growth rate of 60 percent during 
the last ten years. The increase in popula- 
tion along the border, particularly in 
Mexico, has brought alx)ut many serious 
problems resulting from uncontrolled 
urban growth and unplanned land use. 

A marked element of the United States- 
Mexico border is the apparent disparity of 
wealth on the two sides of the border In 
1984, the average per capita income of 
those living on the northern side of the San 
Diego-Tijuana border was more than six 
times greater than that of the Mexican 
national average. Collectively, the coun- 
ties located along the United States- 
Mexico border rank among the poorest in 
the United States. Along the northern side 
of the border, 25 percent of all family 
incomes fall below the poverty line 
(defined in 1990 as a threshold of 
S13,359 per annum for a family of four). 
An additional 50 percent of all families 
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earn !<•><-. limn > 1 2.000 per \ear. During 
uucmplov incut rales arms* the 
I uite> Slate?* portion of the bonder ranged 
from a low of8..'J |>c*n*fiit in San Diego to 
! \ pen *rn! in Hrown>v ille. Texa>. 

()l the major cilio located on the 
northern >idc of the hordei: the San Diego 
cennomv ha?* remained the most diversi- 
fied, with major emplo\ ers in the defense, 
electronic light manufacturing, and 
biotechnology indu.Mrie?*. Tourism, agri- 
culture, and government are aUo main- 
Max s of the regional economy. For the rest 
oi the Tinted Stale.- horder area, however. 
opporUmitic> lor economic development 
have heen more limited and mostly lied to 
em*?*-bonler trade with Mexico. 

\cro» the ?*outhweMcrn border ol the 
Tinted Slates, trade and >ervices Indus- 
trie?* dominate: included are: transporta- 
tion. customs brokerage, finance, and 
warehoiiMiii:. Retailing is also an impor- 
lanl horder induMrv. Thc**e sector remain 
dependent with regional employment and 
are Mronglv linked to the economy of 
northern Mexico. 

On the Mexican -iric of the Imnler. the 
government ha> promoted the develop- 
ment of the bonier region through the 
rruujiiiladom program. \vii' J i was initiated 
in l J >fK*>. The tenn refers to the ex|H>rt-ori- 
ented processing and assembly plants 
locateci in the Mexican lxmierarea that use 
imported materials. Most of the plants are 
part of production shanng arrangements 
with Tnitcd States firms that take advan- 
tage of local production factors and the 
prnxirnitv to Mippliers and consumers in 
tlu* Tnitcd States. In addition to Tnitcd 
States linns then* are additional companies 
reprocntinu A?*ian and Kumpean nations. 

NAFTA will provide significant bene- 
fits to almost even sector of the Intuition- 
al economv. NAFTA should increase 
Tnitcd State* border businesses and pro- 
vide e\en greater access to Mexican mar- 
kets by reducing duties paid on exports to 
Mexico and eliminating licensing require- 
ments, quotas, and other impediments to 
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the "hu*dne?*s of doing busine?*?*"" in or 
with Mexico. The agreement will also lib- 
eralize Mexico's policies governing foreign 
investment in its markets. 

YUTA will undoubtedly ha\e signifi- 
cant impact on the bonier population, its 
resources, and general economv. Areas 
which will experience the greatest influ- 
ence appear to be suppliers, technical ser- 
vices, and human resources. An earlier 
example in thelmrder area occurred after 
the inception of maquiUuLura industry. 
Several Tailed States companies realized 
that they could bring their manufacturing 
Irom the Orient to this continent and effect 
a cost saving*, which enabled them to hire 
more American personnel, develop new 
products, and expend more on quality 
assurance. 

Kven though Mexico has begun to pro- 
mole the development of its technological 
base and I rained technical |>ersonnel. the 
I nited States still maintains a decided 
edge and is expected to maintain its supe- 
riority in the future. (Community colleges 
can make their contributions by continu- 
ing to provide the essential training lor 
managers, supervisors, technicians, and 
Mipport staff. Under NAFTA it is very like- 
ly that the need for an expanded techni- 
callv trained workforce will increase 
demands for training. 

Southwestern College s Experience in 
Transborder Affairs 

Southwestern College is the only insti- 
tution of higher education Icx'ated in the 
southern quadrant of San Diego County. 
Currently, a multi-ethnic population ol 
approximately 326.000 persons resides in 
the I (>2-sqiure-mile district service area. 
The main campus is situated in a geo- 
graphic area of great social, cultural, and 
economic change, midway between the 
Citv of San Diego and the Mexican border 
City of Tijuana, one of the fastest growing 
cities in Mexico. A second satellite cam- 
pus i* located on the northern side ol the 
I>order in San Vsidro. 



\s one ol California's 107 community 
colleges. Southwestern College offers a 
compreheiiMve lower division curriculum, 
including university transfer and profes- 
sional and technical preparation. 
\pproximately 18XXX) students attend day 
and evening course's at the two campuses. 
The student Ixxly includes 03 |x*rcent eth- 
nic minorities. During the past decade the 
demographics ol the college 4 service area 
has shifted Irom Inmiga majority of Anglo- 
Americans to a diverse populace. 
Currently. Hispanies represent ?A percent 
of the population; Asian/Pacific Islanders 
and Filipinos. 0 percent; African- 
Americans, o percent: and other ethnic 
groups. \ |>ercent. The general |x>pulation 
ol the area grew by 26 percent during the 
1080s and is projected to continue to gn>w 
through the year 2010 to a total of 
1.KMXX). which would be a 38 percent 
increase. The growth, as projected, will 
include a larger proportion ol ethnic 
minorities. 

At the same time, the general imputa- 
tion is growing at an unprecedented rate*, 
the economic picture is changing from the 
agricultural base of a little more than a 
decade ago to a larger technological driven 
base. The downsizing of military opera- 
t ions and military- related industries is also 
forcing changes in and on the workforce. 
Within the Southwestern College service 
area there are seven diverse communities 
that share the economic and cultural influ- 
ences resulting fmm being adjacent to the 
United States-Mexico international border. 
'Hie area boasts 5.987 business firms. The 
two major economic enterprises of the dis- 
trict are services, which employ 2.130. and 
retailing, w hich employs 1 .812. Of growing 
importance an* finance, insurance, under- 
writing, real estate, wholesaling, manufac- 
turing, transportation, utilities, and 
construction. The number of employers in 
agriculture and mining is relatively small 
but lends diversity to the economic pattern 
of the geographic area. Finally, the numl>er 
of public administration employers, while 
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not large, provides the basis for a large 
share of jobs in the community. 

Southwestern College has adapted to 
an international setting as a result of the 
broad vision of its governing board. In 
1988, the college established a Small 
Business Development and International 
Trade Center. The Center is part of the 
California Small Business Development 
Center Program, which is a partnership 
between the State of California and the 
United States Small Business Admini- 
stration. The Center provides management 
and technical assistance to small business 
in the area. It also provides consulting ser- 
vices in business planning and manage- 
ment, marketing, financial advisement, 
and international trade. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, of the esli mated 5,000 manu- 
facturing operations in the southern 
portion of San Diego County known as the 
South Bay, 1,500 are primarily small 
businesses and are involved in some fonn 
of international trade. It is estimated that 
liecause of the growing markets already 
existing in Mexico, the number of small 
businesses involved in the international 
trade along the California-Mexico border 
could double. Approximately 50 percent of 
all United States imports are generated by 
small business. Due to the increase in 
trade along the border; manufacturing in 
San Diego County is expanding rapidly. 
The area's activity in international trade is 
growing steadily. For example the areas 1 
foreign trade growth rates include: Mexico, 
32 percent: Asia, 28 percent; and Europe, 
26 percent. 

As a result of the increased activity in 
small business and international tiude, the 
Center has influenced changes in the 
college curriculum. For example, the col- 
lege now offers certificate programs in 
international trade, as well as rnaquilado- 
ra and small business management. The 
Center also develops and offers various 
seminars, workshops, and conferences on 
small business and international trade. 



Community colleges 
can make their contributions 
by continuing to provide 
the essential training 
for mananers, supervisors, 
technicians, and 
support staff. 
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Under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Education, the college has 
established an International Business and 
Education Project. The aim of the project 
is to expand and further improve interna- 
tional education at the college. This has 
led to the development of a number of 
working partnerships with several interna- 
tional agencies and institutions. An inter- 
national faculty and student exchange and 
internship program lias been established 
with universities and technical schools in 
Mexico. There is also a great deal of work 
being undertaken to further internation- 
alize the curriculum. 

Conclusion 

Southwestern College, as a result of the 
advocacy and support of the governing 
boaid, continues to play a leading role in 
community and transborder affairs. The 
activities of the Small Business 
Development and International Trade 
Center have boosted growth in internation- 
al trade and economic development on 
both sides of the border. The college has 
cooperative agreements with many trade 
organizations, business, and rnaquiladora 
associations, Mexican as well as American. 

Cooperative projects with Mexican 
institutions, such as the development of a 
cross-indexed directory of the 500 leading 
businesses and industries of Baja 
California, Mexico, only further the social 
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and economic bonds between our two 
countries. The project which was under- 
taken by Southwestern College and the 
CONALEP (a system of two-year technical 
institutions located throughout Mexico), is 
an excellent example of how community 
colleges can work on the international 
scene consistent with their mission. 

Long before the NAFTA agreement 
was being framed, the United States- 
Mexico border area was integrated into 
a single economic region. The cities of 
the area are becoming more and more 
economically interdependent. The 
rnaquiladora industry, for example, has 
tremendous potential for economic growth 
along the border 

In a binational region, economic prob- 
lems and solutions don't stop at the border. 
The key to regional economic develop- 
ment is to emphasize complementary 
roles. Neighboring countries like the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada can 
derive greater rewards by joining forces 
and working cooperatively than by contin- 
uously competing with one another 

There are three factors which influence 
the role of community colleges in support 
of NAFTA: first, the dramatic growth of 
international trade as an economic base 
for many regions along the United States, 
Mexican, and Canadian borders: second, 
the large number of small businesses 
requiring technical training and assis- 
tance to enable them to survive and 
prosper in a global economy; third, the 
need for information clearinghouses for 
small businesses desirous of becoming 
involved in international trade. 

Community college governing boards 
greatly influence the role of Americas 
community colleges in supporting their 
local communities in the emerging global 
economic arena. The Governing Board of 
Southwestern College lias seen fit to steer 
our institution in ways which capitalize on 
the strengths of being an international 
border institution. I 
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Will Congress Pass 
Comprehensive, High Skills, 
Workforce Development 
Legislation? 

AttheACCT National Legisla- 
te Seminar in early March, 
a pane! national experts on 
workforce development 
issues discussed the federal initiatives 
einrently under eonsideration. evaluat- 
ed their ehanees of Miirrss. and 
answered (jiiestions posed hy eommuni- 
ty college tmstees and administrators. 

Tim Rarniele. a consultant to the 
National Center on Kducatinn and the 
Keonomy. which produced the report 
"America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages." and who coordinated the ses- 
sion, declared. "Kor those of us who 
haw been in the education and training 
business most of our lives, this has got 
to he one of the most exciting times to 
he in Washington. I can't remember 
more attention being gi\en to the issues 
we care about. No President in mv life- 
time has demonstrated the knowledge 
of. the interest in. the facility with, and 
the willingness to get the resources 
behind the workforce development 
issues that we heard in the "Stale of the 
Keonomy' speech and followed through 
on in the budget outline by President 
Clinton. We have an extraordinary 
opportunity to make good on manv of 
the things we have claimed for vears we ; 
could do il only we had the opportunitv j 
to do them. i 

"Community colleges have put them- 
selves in the middle of what is best in 
workforce development in the United 
Stales. You have something outstanding 
to build on if you pay attention, if you 
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7 im fit in licit', consultant, \ational Center on 
Education and the Kmntmw 

keep your eye on the hall, and if vou 
deliver.'* said Barnicie. 

Barnicle outlined the "trinity" 
approach proposed In the Clinton 
\dminist ration: 

1. School-to-Work Transition (summer 
work programs, vouth apprenticeship, 
tech-prep, job eorps — all stmctured 
toward fuilher education) 

2, New Jobs. Next Jobs (extension of 
unemployment insurance and several 
dislocated worker programs brought 
together) 

Heller Jobs (programs to aid the 
development of high-performance 
work organizations, improving envi- 
ronment on the job) 
\\ hen offering advice to trustees and 
administrators on the message thev 
-hould take to Capitol Hill, the panel 
was unanimous in saying if community 
colleges ask for special consideration, 
like everv group that visits the Hill, if 
thev play the narrow game, thev will 
i«>>e. But if community colleges support 
the broad concept, registering a commit- 
mcnt to the "trinity plan/* thev will be 
well received. 

"The strength of community colleges 
puts you at the table." >aid Bamiele. "If 
>ou are good and cost-effective, you will 
be a pan of the process." 
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Trustees should make sure their 
Congressmen know what a good joh their 
colleges arc doing on the local level, said 
the panel. 

Jon Weinlrauh is the senior staffer in 
Congress on employment and training 
issues and serves as staff director of the 
House Subcommittee on Labor- and 
Management Relations. He said that 
because of a recent House reorganiza- 
tion, employment and training programs 
Mich as JTPA. Job Servi(o. JOBS, and 
apprenticeship will be handled h\ four 
separate subcommittees, and we will 
have to deal with this sad structure. 

Congress is looking critical!) at the 
J TPA. This Act has suffered from "man- 
agement In minutia" — the inspector 
general's office and CAO come in after 
the fact and only look at whether every 
nickel and dime is in the right column. 
J I PA has been a ten-year experiment in 
governance, turning over a lot ol public 
decision making to the private sector 
through private industry councils, and 
the federal government turning over 
responsibility to the governors, which 
perhaps was naive. Very lew governors 
have been willing to take on state 
bureaucracies to try and integrate the 
services together: 




Jon tt'eintraub. staff director. House 
Subcommittee on Labor and Management 
Relations 
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Weintraub feels the first step taken 
by Congress will be the establishment of 
some kind of universal standards (readi- 
ness, skill level, skill specific), then 
reorganization of retraining programs, 
and finally efforts in school-to-work and 
apprenticeship. The result will be a sys- 
tem much like an inverted funnel, where 
clients will come into the funnel from 
second-chance systems or regular 
school systems: be assessed by the same 
standards: get whatever help federal, 
state, and local governments can give 
them: and achieve their goal in the 
workplace. 




Rick McCahey. chief economic counsel. Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 

Rick McCahey is the chief economic 
counsel of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. He has 
done a great deal of the work in the 
employment and training area over the 
last several years. "Having worked in 
economic development at the state 
level, 1 have a great regard for commu- 
nity colleges. I think that you will play a 
very important institutional role in help- 
ing to bring some of these ideas togeth- 
er," said McCahey. "We now have a 
President who has made human capital 
and human resources the centerpiece of 
his economic program. And Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich has under- 
scored that commitment, so I think you 
are going to see an Administration that 
cares a great deal about these issues." 
said McGabey. 

McCahey sees three issues moving 
through the Senate and through 
Congress: 

1. Standards (educational and occupa- 



tional, all voluntary, some federal 
oversite of the process! 

2. School-to-Work Transition (appren- 
ticeship, which will not work if seen 
as "tracking" arid not a path to col- 
lege: community colleges will be an 
essential component) 

3. Lifelong Learning (driven by con- 
cerns for dislocated workers, commu- 
nity colleges are essential) 

"We are at a crossroads concerning 
workforce development/' according to 
Sally Sachai; who has served as senior 
policy associate for welfare and employ- 
ment policy at the National Governors 
Association. She has recently moved to 
the Labor Department. 

"You who work with community col- 
leges are key players. We can make dra- 
matic improvements in our workforce by 
the way we train our workers/' said 
Sachai: 

For their part, in February the gover- 
nors adopted eight principles to ensure 
workforce excellence (see box. page 12). 
Over the coming months the governors 
will put more meat on the bones of these 
principles and will work with Congress, 
the Administration, labor, business, and 
education. They will be looking at major 
issues such as the appropriate state, fed- 
eral, and local role for determining stan- 
dards, examples of the best state 
apprenticeship programs, the best way 
to assure easy access, barriers to coordi- 
nation, etc. 

Sachar said the governors would 
agree that the role of federal legislation 
should be: 

■ to develop school -to-work passages 
throughout the United States, 

■ to allow for innovation and variety. 

■ to establish a national system, but 
one that is outcome-oriented, not 
project-oriented, 

■ to foster certain policies and goals 
but not be prescriptive with regard 
to structure, 

■ to support programs that are locally 
based, fit state strategies, and have 
large broad-based support, and 




Sally Sachar, formerly senior policy associate, 
welfare and employment policy. National 
Governors Association, now with the Department 
of Labor. 

■ to embody key partnerships with 
business, labor, and education. 
Bob Guttman was introduced as the 
major champion of federal employment 
and training policy from a Republican 
perspective. He is a member of the leg- 
islative working group of the "America's 
Choice" Coalition. Guttman focused on 
"governance" 1 or "Who's in Charge?" 
which often is the key item in a conflict. 

"Although there is a remarkable 
degree of consensus on broad workforce 
development issues, there is always the 
question of funding, there is a question 
of Congressional attention — issues 
move on, and there is the possibility of 
disagreements over who is in charge," 
said Guttman. 




Robert Guttman. member, legislative working 
group, 'America's Cfurice" Coalilion 



.Another problem area is the "equal 
partnership" between the Department of 
Education and the Department of Labor, 
in which Labor is always dominant, 
according to Guttman. Employment and 
training programs are a major part of the 
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Department of Ixiborand are handled at 
a wry high lo\el. On the oilier hand. 
lhc\ arc a ver\ small part of 1 1 u 4 pro- 
grams at Induration, and arc handled b\ 
a lower-level official. 



"\\c\e always been good at creating 
new programs — such a* the proposed 
local labor market boards.* said 
(/uttnian. "but what do \ou do with the 
existing structure, such as PICs. local 
vocational school boards, etc.?" 



The panel agreed on the important 
role communilv colleges arc bound tu 
pla\ in an\ future plan, as they haw 
already deiuonstrated llieireHectivene^ 
in so many of the areas being studied. I 



Governors' Principles to Ensure Workforce Excellence 



The governoi-s are \ilally concerned 
with the competitive economic position 
of our states and the nation. A world- 
class economy will require lx>th high- 
performance firms and workers. U.S. 
firms must upgrade production proeess- 
es. improve products, seek new mar- 
kets, and invest in workforce skills to 
compete successfully. Government 
should support these private sector 
mfxlemization and quality improvement 
efforts, and must radically restructure 
its own strategies for delivering educa- 
tion and training services, in order to 
build a world-class workforce. To 
ensure that these efforts succeed, we 
must strengthen partnerships among 
business, labor, education, and all 
levels of government, and make work- 
force development an integral compo- 
nent of national, state, and local 
economic development |>olieies. 

1. States and the federal government 
should promote the development of 
high-performance work organizations 
by providing technical, financial, and 
training assistance to firms seeking to 
implement quality management 
improvement and modernization initia- 
tives. Firms negatively affected by 
federal policy decisions, including 
defense downsizing and trade policy, 
should receive adjustment assistance. 
Federal assistance should be provided 
through state-based networks and build 
on existing state and local programs. 

2. Wholesale change in the nation's 
approaches to workforce development is 
needed in order to create a coherent, 
customer-driven, results-oriented work- 
force developmenl system. This s\stem 



should be understandable, accessible, 
and responsive to the needs of local and 
regional businesses, worker's, job seek- 
ers, and students. Customers should be 
able to receive information about the 
full array of services available, and be 
able to easily enter and re-enter the 
system at any point. This state-based 
system should be comprehensive, flexi- 
ble, and designed to build on current 
strengths, and be managed at the local 
level to achieve desired results. A com- 
prehensive national human investment 
policy should guide and support state 
and local efforts to implement such a 
system. 

3. Job training and education pro- 
grams should be available to the entire 
workforce and business community as 
part of a continuum of lifelong learning. 
At every stage in their lives, people 
should have the opportunity to equip 
and re-equip themselves for productive 
work through school and work-based 
learning. 

4. Pathways for career development 
are needed for all young people. The 
workforce development system should 
effectively link education and work 
through career guidance, youth appren- 
ticeship, and other options that enable 
young people to achieve the academic, 
(x'cupational. and work-readiness skills 
needed for employment. Employers, 
unions, schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, community-based organizations, 
and all levels of government must share 
the resjxinsibility to ensure that such a 
system succeeds. 

5. Broadly agreed-U|K>n. world-class 
workforce standards arc essential to 



raising the level of achievement of indi- 
viduals and to promoting continuous 
improvement in the quality of services 
provided. Measurable national stan- 
dards developed by business, educa- 
tion, labor, and government should 
specify the knowledge and skills need- 
ed to succeed in the modem workplace. 
Assessment of individual and institu- 
tional performance should be based on 
these standards. 

6. National and state programs and 
policies should promote expanded 
private sector investment in workforce 
development and enhance the capacit\ 
of small and medium-sized firms to 
train their workers. Federal efforts 
should be designed to support state- 
based programs. 

7. Legislative action is needed to 
integrate multiple, targeted federal 
workforce development programs into a 
comprehensive and flexible system. 
Specifically, current and proposed 
worker readjustment programs should 
\k* consolidated and delivered through 
this system. 

8. Federal workforce development 
programs should be streamlined to 
eliminate barriers to effective service 
deliver)' caused by inconsistent defini- 
tions, planning and reporting require- 
ments, and accountability measures. 
Incentives, including access to waiver 
authority and additional federal fund>. 
should be provided to state and local 
governments to establish a comprehen- 
sive workforce development system. 

— .Matiotuil Ckn.vrnnrs Association 
February 199 A 




WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 



San Diego Partnership 
Creates Career Center 

The San Diego Career Center; a 
partnership of the San Diego 
Community College District 
(SDCCD) and several state 
and local agencies, is a prime example 
of the creativity and innovation these 
difficult fiscal times can spawn. 

The SDCCD, California Employment 
Development Department, San Diego 
County Department of Social Services, 
the local San Diego Private Industry 
Council, and Greater San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce have joined 
together to create a facility that provides 
a one-stop center for career assessment, 
job training, and retraining, as well as 
job placement assistance and social ser- 
vices for San Diego County residents. 
By combining resources, the partners 
are able to better coordinate services 
and continue to provide quality services 
with declining funding dollars. 

Now in its second year, the center 
served more than 5,000 people in 1992 
and has already outgrown its facilities. 
Three other community college districts 
in San Diego County will become part- 
ners in similar centers opening in their 
regions this spring. 

The need for the Career Center, which 
opened in late fall of 1991, became clear 
as hard-hit Southern California indus- 
tries that include defense, aerospace, 
banking, and electronics began large 
layoffs, which placed increasing 
demands on unemployment assistance 
and training resources. 

Not only was the number of laid-off 
workers increasing, but it became 
apparent that this recession would be 
different from those in the past. Many 




individuals affected by layoffs found 
that their skills were no longer mar- 
ketable — jobs for which they were 
trained no longer existed. 

Recognizing that the dislocated 
workers needed an assessment of their 
skills, the San Diego Private Industry 
Council (PIC), rather than seeking fund- 
ing to develop its own assessment pro- 
gram, turned to the SDCCD, which 
already had in place a successful, in- 
depth assessment component. 

The PIC also began discussions with 
local California Employment Develop- 
ment Department (EDD) administrators 
to determine their interest in the part- 
nership and ability to contribute their 
Job Match computer system. The sys- 
tem includes job listings from all over 
the state and enables an individual to 



match his or her skills and desired work 
location with existing openings. 

The Greater San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce has assisted the center in the 
development of entiepreneurship work- 
shops, and the County Department of 
Social Services provides referrals and 
resources to assist economically disad- 
vantaged persons. 

SDCCD Board of Trustees President 
Maria Nieto Senour said, "Collabor- 
ations like the Career Center make 
sense for taxpayers, clients, and the 
agencies involved. We avoid duplication 
of services, clients get the services they 
need in one place, and the agencies 
inspire each other to new and more cre- 
ative efforts to improve services. " 

One of the innovations to come out of 
this collaboration is what the center 
calls its "rapid response team. ,, When a 
company reports it is planning a layoff, 
the Career Center contacts that compa- 
ny immediately and attempts to get a 
team of community college, Employ- 
ment Development Department, and 
Private Industry Council representatives 
to that site within 24 hours. The team 
assists management and provides an 
orientation of services to the workers 
scheduled for the layoff. 

"Ideally," said Career Center direc- 
tor Joel Brilliant, "we'd like to have 
employers call us prior to the actual lay- 
off decision. That would give us an 
opportunity to explain resources that 
might exist to avoid layoffs, such as 
training or retraining, and funding 
sources that support or pay for those 
programs. We want to provide them with 
more information so they can make the 
best decision." 

In developing the Career Center, 
selection of a site was deemed critical to 
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'Collaborations 
like the Career Center 
make sense for taxpayers, 
clients, and the agencies involved. 

We avoid duplication ot 
services, clients get the services 
they need in one place, 
and the agencies inspire 

each other to new 
and more creative efforts to 
improve services. ,, 



its success. The site needed to Ik* easily 
accessible via bus or private cat' and be 
strategically located near the clients it 
would be serviujr. 

The 2 U)()0-<juare-l'oot facility, 
located in the Kearny Mesa area of San 
Diego, includes three classrooms, a lab- 
oratory equipped with \\2 computers, 
word processors for resume preparation, 
training rooms, and a telephone room lor 
job seekers to phone potential employ- 
ers. The center plans to move into a larg- 
er facility nearby to accommodate 
expanding programs and the increasing 
number of people who need services. 

For the laid-off worker. Career Center 
staff conducts a one-on-one assessment 
of the individual's skills, educational 
background, and s|>eciul interests. Job 
s'areh assistance, including interview 
leehniques and resume development, is 
available. 

Full-time instructors and support 
staff from the 5DCCD are assigned to 
the center, with instructors teaching lit- 
eracy, high school equivalency courses. 
Knglish, computers, and other subjects. 



Valerie Kdinger. SDCCD associate 
dean at the Career Center, .said. "Our 
computer cla>ses are booming. We have 
an IbM computer lab and will soon be 
o|>eningan Apple Macintosh lab. 

Another outgrowth of the Career 
Center is a long-term plan to have cen- 
tralized assessment for all JTPA 
providers. Kdinger said. "Now the 
dozens of JTPA providers in the county 
who assess clients have a tendency to 
refer them to their own training and job- 
readiness programs first. 

"At the Career Center we've devel- 
oped a system, which we hope to expand 
countywidc. where the agency doing the 
assessments is not the same one doing 
the referrals. Community colleges 
assess and the FDD takes our informa- 
tion to make referrals. This way people 
are being referred to programs that best 
match their interests, and they will be 
more likely to complete and get jobs." 

The Career Center's coordination of 
workforce programs is what center 
director Brilliant said may soon be 
required nationwide* in all federally 
funded training programs. "What LuW 
Secretary Reich has identified across 
the nation in workforce programs is a 
preponderance of fractured and discon- 
nected efforts." Brilliant said. "*We are 
successfully doing what he envisions in 
the future throughout the country." 

Successful integration and coordina- 
tion of services did not come without 
problems, according to associate dean 
Fdinger. "It was hard in the beginning 
because we all had to deal with our own 
internal policies and different ways of 
doing things." she explained. 

"But we sat down, worked it out. and 
know it can be done. We've not only 
eliminated duplication itt programs, but 
we've also eliminated some duplication 
of paperwork and now provide consis- 
tency and coordination of services." ■ 

— Barry Garron. Communication 
Services. San Diego Community College 
District. California. 
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Trustee Education Opportunities 
May-July 1993 

May 

5-7 

North Carolina Association of 
Community College Trustees 
Greensboro, NC 

12-14 

Trustees Association of Community and 
Technical Colleges of Washington State 
Everett. WA 

15 

Ohio Association of Two-Year 
College Trustees 
Columbus. OH 

20-22 

ACCT Central/Northeast/ 
Southern Region Seminar 
Nashville, TN 

25-28 

NISOD International Conference on 
Teaching Excellence 
Austin, TX 

28-30 

California Community College Trustees 
San Francisco. CA 



June 

3-5 

ACCT Western Region Seminar 
Jackson Hole, WY 

11-12 

Illinois Community College 
Trustees Association 
Oak Brook, IL 



July 



15-17 

Michigan Community College Association 
Traverse City, MI 

18-21 

Iveaguc for Innovation Leadership 2000 
Washington, DC 

23-24 

Wisconsin VTAE District Boaixls 
Association Annual Meeting 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 
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\dmirc. Neil. "\Monary Planning — 
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Topic Suggestions Needed for 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 

The ACCT Communications 
Committee needs your help in 
identifying topies to be covered in 
future issues of the Trustee 
Quarterly. In the Quarterly, 
trustees find feature articles and 
shorter "departments" on all major 
areas of trustee responsibility. The 
focus is on the [word's mie in poli- 
cy development and strategic 
planning, tlic policy-setting impli- 
cations of issues, and current 
trends affecting community 
colleges. 

If there are topics which you 
feel should be covered iti future 
issues, please contact Sally 
Hutching. Editor, ACCT Trustee 
Quarterly. 1740 "N" Street, NW. 
Washington. DC 20036. 



Guidelines for Authors 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 

Articles should focus on the 
interests of the audience, which 
pri marily consists of lay governing 
board members of community, 
technical, and junior colleges. 

Articles should address various 
areas of trustee responsibility, 
stressing the board's role in policy 
development, the policy-setting 
implications of issues, and ques- 
tions to ask staff. Articles can also 
provide the latest information 
trustees will find useful, such as 
trends which will impact commu- 
nity colleges. 

Authors are encouraged to con- 
tact the editor with story ideas 
before submitting a manuscript. 
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July 18-21,1993 Grand Hyatt Hotel Washington. D.C 

The Fifth Annual International Conference on leadership Development in Community College* conducted by the 
U'aguefor Innovation in the Community College ami the Community College Leadership Program. Department of 
Educational Administration .College oj Education. The University of Texas at Austin with support from the W. K. 
Kellogg foundation 
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"Leadership 2000" is an international conference to support the professional development ot 
community college leadership teams, including trustees, chief executive officers, faculty, staff, 
and administrators. The purpose of the conference is to promote effective leadership in 
community colleges and to encourage the expansion and diversification of leadership teams. 
Both leadership teams and individuals are encouraged to attend. 

The conference is cosponsored by major national and state community college organizations. 
It will include over 120 presentations by national leaders and college teams who will focus on 
leadership development, political and financial strategies, diversity and access, i** xi\ .:ional 
effectiveness, economic development, business and industry alliances, managing and 
supporting technology, total quality management, federal programs, governance, team building 
and collegialitv, board /CEO effectiveness, staffing for the new century, environmental issues, 
community coalitions, distance education, workforce training, organizational restructuring, 
academic leadership, and other related topics. 
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A "Learning to . . ." series of precon fere nee workshops has been scheduled on the follow- 
ing topics important to community college leaders: 

• "Learning to Assess Institutional Effectiveness" 

• "Learning to Develop a Successful Foundation" 

• "Learning to Implement Total Quality Management" 

• "Learning to Negotiate the CEO Contract" 

• "Learning to Plan for Retirement" 

• "Learning to Right-Size the Institution" 
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Six keynote presentations 

A series of preconference workshops 

Over 120 breakout sessions 

A series of special forums on federal programs 

Cohostcd by Howard Community College and 13 other Washington-area 
community colleges 

Cosponsored by 17 state and national organizations 
Special support from Acordia Collegiate 3enefits, Inc. 
and Great American Reserve Insurance Company 
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Received before June 1 $295 

Received after June 1 $350 

On-site $375 

Preconference Workshop Fees $ 60 
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League for Innovation 
in the Community College 
26522 La Alameda, Suite 370 
Mission Viejo, California 426^1 
Phone: (714) 367-2884; Fax: (714) 367- 2885 
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A Major New 
Release! 



America's community, 
junior, and technical colleges 
have come of age. 

Today, with half of all students enrolled in public colleges 
attending two-year community colleges, this uniquely 
American institution is ready to shed its "junior" college label 
and become a full partner in the nation's higher education 
scene. Community colleges continue to be the best start for 
minority students, women, and "first-time" college students. 
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Community College 




In this book published by the National Council for Marketing and 
Public Relations, in cooperation with ACQ, community college CEOs, trustees, and 
public relations professionals talk candidly about improving the image and vitality of 
community colleges. They share practical ideas for molding them into institutions poised 
to successfully challenge the needs of America's college students and workforce in this 
decade of social change. 



Available through ACCT 

Price to ACQ members: $20 (non-members pay $25) 
To order, call or write : ACQ ■ 1 740 "N" Street, N.W. ■ Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 775-4667 
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The TIU>TEE Ot ARTERLY (ISSN 0271-9716) 
is published four times jkt year as a membership 
service of the Association of Communis College 
Trustees ( ACCTt. ACCT is a non-profit educational 
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FEATURE 



The Role of 
Trustees in State-Level 

Lobbyin 




by Lawrence .1. \rspoli 



w 



hv should comiuumlv 
college trustees par- 
ticipate in slate-level 
lobbv ftiirV Kirsl and 
foremost is the fact 




1 hat slate legislators arc generally 
uninlormed — ur worse vet. misin- 
formed — about higher education. 
There are exceptions, of course. Hut. in 
general, we should ne\er assume that 
Malf politicians understand and 
einhracc the traditions and values ol 
higher education. 

( )nc hoard chair learned this lesson 
the hard wav while -I lowing an influ- 
ential legislator around campus on a 
Niturdav afternoon. "Joe." asked the 
legislator, "can wm tell me a I unit how many hours faculty mem- 
hers teach here at the college?" Having been propcrlv brieled b\ 
his president, the trustee said that on average the facultv load at 
his slate college was almut nine hou.s. The legislator responded. 
**\lv goodness, taxpavcr* can t complain too much. 1 hat s a pret- 
tv g(MM I da\ "s work!" 

Editor's note; \CCT strong!) subparts truster involvement in 
state loblning and state associations. This article reflects one state 
association e\ernt tie's opinion on effect ire strategies and tech- 
tuques. Laureate \, \esftoli is executive director of the \eu jerse\ 
(louneil of daunt \ Colli 'ges . 




This stoiv while humorous, does make 
the serious point that legislators often- 
times have precious little understanding 
about how higher education aetuallv con- 
duels its business. Mam have even le>s 
understanding ol the role ol community 
colleges. The moral ol the story is that if 
we want the support ol legislators, we 
must work hard to see that thev are belter 
informed about how our colleges serve the 
voting public, 

lint whv trustees? \\ hv should trustees 
plav a mlc in informing and lobbv ing legis- 
lators? Isn't that the res|x>nsibilitv of prcsi- 
dents and senior stall? 'Hie answer is ves. 
presidents and stall must of course be 
active in the state-level [xilitical arena. But 
there is nothing quite a* effective as trustee participation in lobbying. 

Presidents, to some extent, will always be seen as "hired guns." 
Thev are paid to advocate on bchall ol their colleges. When lav 
trustees, on t In* other hand, give freelv of their time and eneigv to 
lobbv for their college-, the impact can be much more jiouerful. In 
addition, whether elected or appointed, trustees represent a con- 
-lilucncv — thev are political — and legislators can relate to them. 
Trustees will also do well to note that there is a new federalism 
emerging throughout the Tinted States in resjMnise to the Reagan 
and Bush Administrations* distaste for federal regulations. Ar a 
result, states are now plav ing a more active role than the federal 
government in setting public policy 
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"Hi i ^ i- not likely to change much in the early days oi the 
Clinton Administration. gi\en the* size of the federal deficit and the 
limitations the deficit will place on the role of the federal govern- 
ment in higher education. In short, stale government is where the 
action will he in the lWOson a wide range ol 'public jx>Iicy issues. 
Thus, the time has never been letter lor trustee participation in 
state~le\el lobbying. 

Community Colleges Have Great Political Potential 

The good news for community college trustees is that our col- 
lege haw more |x>litical potential than any other sector of higher 
education. 

Former Sjx»aker Thomas "Tip* O'Neil once said. "All politics is 
local," Vi'hal he meant by that statement is that all |X)litic ( ians. no 
matter what office they hold, an* first and foremost local politi- 
cians. They are elected by a geographically defined |x>pulation. 
and thus they will always give their very highest priority to the 
needs of their district and their voters. 

\ppfied to higher education, this means that legislators w ill pri- 
marily be concerned al>out their college. This is a tremendous 
advantage for community colleges, since we have more colleges in 
more legislative districts than anyone else. 

In politics, the lx>ltom line is always measured in numbers and. 
more >pecificall\. \oting numl>ers. Again, this plays to the com- 
munity college advantage. Simply put. community colleges have 
more indents, more faculty, more trustees, and. most ini|x>rtantl\. 
more \oters than other higher education sectors. We simply have 
to gei quarter at putting this |x>litieal |K>tential to work. 

What Community Colleges Oo Not Have 

For all of the |x>lilical |x>tential that community colleges do 
have, we must also recognize that there are other tmls that senior 
colleges can bring to the table. 

For example, senior colleges, especially private colleges, have 
a jx'reeiwd status and prestige that o|x>n-d(x>r community colleges 
will never have. One state association for private colleges reports 
that it typically attracts the state's entire Congressional delegation 
to its annual dinner. Community colleges will be hard pressed to 
match that kind of record. 

Senior colleges, because they are older institutions, also tend to 
have more influential alumni in the state legislatures. Even when 
legislators are community college graduates, they have typically 
gone on to graduate from senior institutions as well, so their alle- 
giances are mixed at best. 

Senior colleges can also bring the considerable asset ol inter- 
collegiate athletics to the |x>litical table. Successful major s|x>rts 
teams engender enthusiasm and gcxxl public relations on their 
campuses. Additionally. 50-yard-line tickets or front-row seats to 



an important game can add up to considerable political influence 
in our s|x>rts-minded sixMety. 

For all these reasons and others, community colleges must get 
better at tapping the political |x>teiitial that they do have — their 
grassnxHs jx>litical |x>tential. And here is where trustees can play 
a critical role. Ix>th at the local level and through their state trustee 
associations. 

Tips for Trustees to Use Locally 

Here are a few suggestions for trustees to keep in mind as they 
get more active in lobbying state legislators within their local 
communities. 

Use Nonstop lobbying — Ly ndon Johnson once remarked 
that "the time to make friends is l>efore you need them." This is 
excellent advice to keep in mind when nurturing g(xxi. lasting 
relationships w ith state legislators, legislators are lx>mbarded with 
hundreds of requests during the course of a typical legislative ses- 
sion. They will clearly look with more favor on those requests that 
come from }x*ople who have taken the lime to get to know them 
and their legislative priorities personally. 

Involve Legislators in Canipns Activities — Flu* academic 
calendar presents countless opportunities to get legislators 
involved in campus activities. Commencement is the obvious and 
most frequentlv used example, hut there are many others, such as 
inviting legislators to ground-breaking ceremonies and awards 
ceremonies, encouraging legislators to serve as guest lecturers, or 
simplv meeting with legislators on campus for a discussion o\er 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 

Hold Receptions for Entire Legislative Delegation- 
Then* is something very |x>sitive about the group dynamic that 
occurs when the entire legislative delegation is invited to a recc|> 
tion on campus in its honor. This requires much more coordination 
and attention to legislative protocol, but when done well it is a very 
effective activity. 

Offer Staff Support to Legislators Through Coo|H?rative 
Education — Most state legislators have very little paid staff sup- 
port. They are always l(X)king for help. Most colleges have c<x)per- 
ative education programs that provide students with employment 
experiences while they are completing their studies. The match is 
a natural, and legislators will be very grateful for the offen 

Be Brief — Kducators are notorious w ithin [x>litical circles for 
taking far too long to say what needs saying. When eng; ^ed in lob- 
bying. always keep in mind that legislators are incredibly busy 
people. They have hundreds of issues on their plates, and will 
appreciate your recognition of that fact. Thus, you will always help 
your cause by Ix'ing brief and direct. In writing to legislators, get 
immediately to the |>oint. A gtxxl ride of thumb is to keep your cor- 
respondence to one page. 
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Learn to Compromise — Politics is alxiut the ail of compro- 
mise. Don't get mad when you can't get immediate supjH>rt for a 
hill. Get even by recognizing that progress in politics comes incre- 
mentally. Take what you can get. and then come hack to push for 
more when things have c wiled off a hit. Your hard work and per- 
sistence will pay off. 

Treat State Politicians as Local Dignitaries — Community 
colleges lend to give a lot of attention to county and municipal 
politicians. This is especially true for colleges that receive funding 
from local government. For real progress tc/ occur in the Stale 
House, community colleges must reach out to state politicians 
with the same commitment and enthusiasm that ihey give to local 
{Xiliticians and community leaders. This is the benchmark against 
which stale lobbying activities should be measured. 

Recognize the Self-interest of Politicians — Trustees, 
because of their more objective |iers[x*ctives as lay jiersons. can 
help their colleges letter understand the self-interest of legislators. 
Politicians, like everyone else, want to be successful in their careers. 
More to the point, they want to get reelected. Colleges should recog- 
nize these |Mililical "facts of life" and resfwncl in helpful ways when 
they can. Political fund-raising is one fxissibility. But there are other 
less controversial ways to provide support to a politician who has 
l>een a friend. For example, trustees can provide needed manpower 
on [X)litical ac tivities like speech writing, and they can provide leg- 
islators with access to community leader's. 

Participate in Partisan fimdraising — Politicians need to raise 
funds. This is a basic fact in the American political system. While a 
college and a lxiard must never align itself with one party or candi- 
date, it is entirely appropriate for individual trustees to do so. 
Trustees can and should contribute to jwlitical fundraising cam- 
paigns. More than that, trustees should attend fundraising dinners 
and related activities. These emits offer su|>erb opportunities to 
speak directly with state political leaders on imj)ortant policy issues. 

Statewide Strategies tor Trustees 

In addition to lobbying individually within their Iwal communi- 
ties, trustees should also look for ways to join forces with their fellow 
trustees from other colleges on statewide lobbying efforts. While the 
eomnmnitv-hased nature of community colleges is an asset when it 
comes to delivering programs in resjxmse to local needs, this same 
characteristic can lie and often is a significant liability in the |>oliti- 
cai arena. When community colleges act parochially; pursuing only 
their own institutional interests, they oftentimes send competing and 
even conflicting messages to state legislators. The goal should be to 
sj>eak with one voice as often and as loudly as jwssible. 

Here are a few suggestions for tmstees to keep in mind as they 
get more active in statewide trustee associations. 

Get Organized — At least 21 states currently have a statewide 
community college association of some kind. Within these, there are 



two predominant models: <1) Thirteen slates have a separate state 
trustee association and/or a separate presidents* association; (2) Hie 
other states have one slate association for both trustees and presi- 
dents and, in some cases, faculty and students are included in this 
one organization as well. How states are getting organized is perhaps 
less important than the fact that they are getting organ- ized. The 
goal in all cases is to develop a statewide lobbying force that speaks 
[xmerfully with one voice on important community college issu<?s. 

Provide Adequate Financial Support — As the sav ing goes. 
"You get what you pay for. v If community colleges want to be 
a major player on the statewide political scene, they must be will- 
ing to provide an adequate level of support to their state associa- 
tion. As a general guideline, states should look to fund their state 
associations at a level equal to at least one tenth of one percent of 
the total expenditures of their member institutions. For a state with 
$300 million in community college expenditures, that would mean 
a state association budget of 8300,000. State associations are typ- 
ically funded through assessments paid by the member colleges, 
with assessments based partly on college size. In this example, the 
largest college paying the largest assessment would pay less than 
the salary of one support staff member on its campus. 

Use Professional Political Lobbyists — In addition to hav - 
ing their own professional staff, it is wise for state associations to 
contract with professional political lobbyists on an as needed 
basis. A well-established, well-connected lobbyist can provide 
access to important legislators at critical times during the legisla- 
tive process. The key ingredient here is integrity. Look for a lob- 
byist who has ail imjjeccable track record for providing accurate 
information when asked. And look for a lobbyist who is respected 
by both Democrats and Republicans. 

Target Key Legislators — Regardless of how many legislators 
vour state may have, in all states the really im|X)rtanl decisions are 
generally made by a handful of key legislators. Know who they are 
and give them special attention. First and foremost are the four leg- 
islative leaders — the Senate President and the second in com- 
mand in the Senate plus the Speaker and the second in command 
in the lower House. Additionally, there are four committees that 
deal most directly with community college issues — two education 
(or higher education) committees and tw o appropriations commit- 
tees. The chairs and vice-chairs of these key committees are espe- 
cially influential. Policy matters w ill be assigned to the education 
committees; budget issues will go to the appropriations commit- 
tees. Finally, it is important to identify "champions" whenever and 
wherever possible — legislators who will l)e willing to forcefully 
take the lead when community college issues are discussed by leg- 
islators liehind closed doors. 

Identify Key Legislative Staff — Sometimes key legislative 
staff can be as influential as legislators themselves in moving an 
important bill, This is esfiecially so in states that do not have full- 
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limr l«'jrislatoiv. While il is the legislators who ultimateU vole, it i> 
(he staff who inform the legislative IxkK and M-hedule its husines*. 
In the larger states, legislators have personal stall*. All states have 
an Offiee of Legislative Services or the ec|iii\ulenl. Some states 
also ha\e partisan staff. In any ease, get to know who the key 
senior legislative Maff are. anil give them the same kind of atten- 
tion devoted to elected officials. 

Encourage Coalitions with Faculty (Groups — The rela- 
tionship hetween campus administrators and faculty is often 
adversarial in nature. This is especially true in states with collec- 
ts e bargaining. We seem to spend a great deal of lime and energy 
in fighting oxer how to divide a diminishing financial pie. and 
xery little time on joining together to expand the pie. Trustees, as 
the lax leader* of our colleges, can encourage coalition building 
among campus groups. From a purely |M>lilieal perspective, it 
make* a whole lot of sense for the administrative leadership and 
lacultx to join together in advocating for the common community 
college |K)lilical agenda. 

Support Student Advocacy Efforts — Similarly, il makes 
sense for trustees to support student involvement in lobbying efforts. 
After all. students (and their family memln^) represent by far our 
largest |M>lilieal constituency. Many states require student represen- 
tation on our IxkiitIs of trustees. Their active participation on the 
Ixiard should Ik- nurtured. Additionally student government leaders 
should l>e encouraged to participate in activities such as meetings 
with legislators, letter-writing campaigns, and student rallies. While 
there i> always some risk involved in sludenl-s|M>nsored events, 
proper planning and coordination by campus Maif can minimize 
those concerns. In most eases, the [jotenlial for mobilizing [political 
goodwill and influence will far outweigh the risks taken. 

Consider die Methods ot Political Action Committees — 
PACs can be xerx effective in organizing and mobilizing political 
sup|K»1. Within higher education, however, they have not been 
Mieeessful. Furthermore, in recent years the public climate toward 
PAC< has become quite negative, especial!) as it relates to cam- 
paign finance issues. Thus, any campus or slate considering orga- 
nizing legallv into a PAC should do so with great caution. However, 
eomnumilv college leaders would also do well to use some of the 
activities of PACs. without organizing as a PAC per se. For exam- 
ple, organizing letter-writing campaigns, staffing telephone banks, 
disseminating literature to key groups, etc.. are effective grassroots 
|>olitioal activities thai all community college slate associations 
can do well if they make the commitment »<> do so. 

Conclusion 

The good new.- is that community colleges haxe great political 
|M>tential. Furthermore, they are an "easy sell." They are on the 
right side of so many important stale |>oliev issues — educational 
op|X)i1unity,alTonlability.joh training and economic development, 
and many others. 



The not >o good new* is that commuuitx colleges have not set 
begun to fullv lap their political potential. And gixon our local, 
cotnmunitx-based nature 1 , it is very difficult to do so. But we must 
make the effort. Our trustee*. es|>ccially. must make the effort. 

The |M)litics of higher education is inescapable and inevitable. 
We can either get involved or step aside and allow others to decide 
our fate, Given the high slakes lor our community colleges, we 
must choose "to gel in the game" and play the game to the best of 
our ability. Most importantly, we must, hav e strong trustee partic- 
ipation in our lobbying efforts, and we must mobilize thai partici- 
pation in a statewide way. B 

State Community College Associations Involving Trustees 

Arizona Association of District Governing Boards 
(pail of Arizona Community College Association) 

California Community College Trustees 

(part of Community College League of California) 

Florida Association of Community Colleges 

Illinois Community College Trustees Association 

Iowa Association of Community College Trustees 

Kansas Association of Community Colleges 

Maryland Association of Community College Trustees 

(part of Maryland Community College Association) 
Massachusetts Community College Association 
Michigan Community College Association 
Mississippi Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Missouri Community College Association 
Nebraska Community College Association 
New Jersey Council of County Colleges 
New Mexico Council of Independent Community Colleges 
Association of Boards of Trustees of Community Colleges 

ofSUNY 

North Carolina Association of Community College Trustees 

Ohio Association of Two-Year College Trustees 

Oregon Community College Association 

Pennsylvania Federation of Community College Trustees 

South Carolina Association of Technical College 

Commissioners 
Association of Texas Community College Trustees and 

Administrators 
Texas Public Community/Junior College Association 
Trustees Association of Community and Technical Colleges 

of Washington State 
Wisconsin VTAE District Boards Association 
Wyoming Association of Community College Trustees 
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Community College 
Ancestors: 

What Are Our Roots ? 



by Donald W. Bryant 





any |>ec)ple. even those intimately con- 
nected to the community college move- 
ment, know little of the movement's past. 
Many complain that little has been writ- 
ten alxMit community colleges, and what 
has been genera tec! has been written in university 
researcher's and writers. However, even less has 
been written about tin* history arid development of 
community colleges. 

It i a recent issue of the AACC Journal* Frye 
(1993) makes the following observation: 
The amount of history written on the community 
college is pitifully small. The amount of history 
read by community college professionals is even 
smaller. At national conventions, at state 
and regional meetings, at meetings of 
^ community college staff in student ser- 
\iccs. finance, technical education, 
transfer areas, and other's, historical anal- 
ysis is almost unknown as a part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

This raises the age-old question. % if 
you don't know where you have been, how 
can you know where you are going?" 
Most of what has been written in the histor- 
ical area only goes back as far as the l>cginning of the 
junior college movement, the immediate predecessors of today's 
community colleges. This only takes us back as far as the late 1800s. 
but in the expanse of educational history, this is only as long as the 
blink of an eye. This article will go back well l>efore the lale 1800s. 

Donald \V. Bryant is president of Carteret Community College* 
Morehead City Xorth Carolina 
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It is ju»ri'»ni*> lo ilc»liiif w hilt the com- 
iiiunilx college movement is current!} 
before attempting to research its ancestry. 
Yet the definitions available relied an 
evolving image. For example. Eohen ami 
lirawer (l ( )89) indicate. "It seemed most 
aeeurate In define the community college 
as any institution accredited to award the 
ass(K'iatc in arts or science as its highest 
degree. But that definition may not suffice 
lor long/' Cohen and Brawer go on to say: 
After seventy-five years it has \et to 
adopt a name that describes its func- 
tions. ••Identity" or "image" remains 
one of the most serious concerns ol 
communis college educators — a con- 
cern that has been with them almost 
from the beginning. It will. ..remain 
with them as long a* the communit) 
college remains for students a second 
or lower choice rather than an equal 
choice with other higher education 
institutions and as long as educators 
and leaders of their professional orga- 
nizations continue to emulate cha- 
meleons in adopting and dropping one 
educational fad after another, all in the 
name of inuo\ation. 

Currently, the movement is defined as 
comprising institutions which are two-year, 
comprehensive. n|>en dooi: and offer cur- 
riculum programs leading to degrees, diplo- 
mas, and certificates in transfer education, 
general education, and vocational mid tech- 
nical education, and which also offer 
continuing education credentials in eom- 
[KMisaton education, remedial education, 
literacy education, and community service 
education. Yet the characteristic most often 
associated with community colleges is 
practical, job-oriented education. With that 
bit of background information, what is the 
anccstrv of the community college move- 
ment? 

With human genealogical research, it 
is necessary to .start with a person's par- 
ents and work backward. With institution- 
al genealog) it is possible to go back to the 

O 
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verv mots of education and work lorward. 
It i.s also possible to trace relationships 
from institution to institution or to trace 
strands of philosophy. 

Higher education as we know it today 
was- born sometime between I 100 and 
1200 A.U.. when people gathered in num- 
bers large enough to create towns and 

Tliere lias always 
been prejudice against 
vocational or practical 
education. 




cities that were dependent upon the 
exchange of goods and services for their 
\cr\ existence. The governance structure 
of the time demanded that individuals he 
educated to carry on the business of go\- 
emment. The growth of business and trade 
required that indi\ iduals.be trained in 
computation and letters so that the pro- 
curement of business was possible. The 
earlv universities were nothing more than 
collections of individuals brought together 
on the model of the trade guild. They were 
groups of individuals with similar interests 
or goals brought together in vocational 
schools for the professions. The typical pro- 
fessions were business? nan. lawyer: elcr- 
gvman. governmental worker, and 
physician. 

What were the skills that these profes- 
sions needed at that time? The skills 
needed were primarily skills one normally 
associates today with a liberal arts educa- 
tion. The key to this understanding is that 
while the universities (called universitas. 

5 i 



guild, or r-liulium) were considered voca- 
tional, their instruction was directed at the 
prolessi- Since the ultimate benefac- 
tors of the instruction were the professions, 
[he curriculum was oriented to liberal arts. 
For example, the basic curriculum includ- 
ed grammar: rhetoric, which was the skill- 
ful use of speech; and dialectic, w hich is 
argumentation \eiy similar to the process 
used in today's courts of law. The sec- 
ondary curriculum included arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy. 

From the \ery l>eginning of higher edu- 
cation, there has been prejudice against 
vocational education. The earliest univer- 
sities were divided between those that 
were international in nature, and did not 
specialize in any particular type ol 
instruction, and the second group, which 
were not considered international and did 
particularize their instruction to specific 
ty|)es of instructional areas. The original 
distinction also included a dichotomy 
based upon perceived excellence. The 
less specialized institutions, called uni- 
versitas gencralia. were pcrcei\ed as high- 
er caliber than the others, which were 
termed univci-sitas partieularia. Liter; the 
distinction was based upon decree of the 
church as the vocational prejudice actual- 
ly came to he somewhat institutionalized. 

From these humble l>eginnings in Italy 
and France, the university movement 
spread throughout Europe and across the 
English Channel. The two major early 
English universities that trace their lineage 
to the European roots are Oxford, which 
was started in the late 1100s. and 
Cambridge, which began in the early 
1200s. as scholars filtered over from 
Oxford. 'Hie curriculum of these universi- 
ties did not differ greatly from those of other 
great universities on the continent, but the 
universities differed in philosophy. English 
universities, unlike their counterparts on 
the continent, consisted of separate colleges 
which emphasized concern for the individ- 
ual as a person as well as a scholar. 
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Moreover, these colleges enjoveri a great 
deal more freedom as autonomous units 
within llu* university than did the universi- 
ties on the continent, which were Heated as 
autonomous whole* in themselves. 

The Knglish universities seemed to 
thrive until the |>eriods of the Reformation 
and the Knlightenment (the 16th century 
and the first half of the 1 7th century), when 
their autonomy and self-regulation were 
weakened and they l>ecame instalments of 
sectarian propaganda. Universities 
became irrelevant and were perceived as 
havens for aristocratic students who had 
little true interest in higher education. 

In the 1820s. recovery begun in the 
area of \ocational education with the lor- 
mation of academies and mechanics insti- 
tutes. This was the first of many examples 
where economic necessity was the mother 
of academic change in the form of voca- 
tional education. Moreover, the universi- 
ties themselves began to democratize 
higher education somewhat. Students 
were recruited from classes other than the 
elites hound for the professions (gentry, 
merchant, and professional families) 
including \eomcn. artisan, and even ten- 
ant and copyhold families. One of the most 
im|H)rtant changes was that the university 
ceased to be primarily the educational 
organ of the church for the development of 
church leaders. The purpose of the uni- 
versity was expanded. 

The ancestry of American higher edu- 
cation institutions can be traced to the 
countv colleges or universities ol England. 
As colonists came to America in the early 
1600s. they brought the English pattern of 
university structure with them. One of the 
fi i*l accomplishments after basic necessi- 
ties had been met. was the founding of 
Harvard University in 1636. The imivei*i- 
ty was established, along with other early 
universities, to train ministers, advance 
piety, and to provide for the leadership 
necessary for a \oung snuggling nation. 
The curriculum that was established var- 



ied little from the curriculum that had 
been offered for hundreds of \ cars in con- 
tinental Europe and England. The stan- 
dard courses included grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, lxilin. Orcek. moral philosophy, and 
a sampling of the sciences and math, '1 be 
clientele of the American colleges also 
resembled that of English universities and 

Vocational or practical 
education lias 
always been started 
to fill a void 
in response to 
a definable need. 




changed little o\er the next 200 years. 
E\ei> though the English universities had 
opened their doors somewhat in the late 
19th century to admit a wider variety ol 
people, education was still basicalK (or 
the privileged few. So it was in America. 
Colleges served the privileged few with a 
curriculum that became more and more 
irrelevant with the passage of time. 

In America, as in England in tin* late 
1800s, society began to change, and eco- 
nomic neeessitx began to mandate change 
in the curriculum. Whereas the early lib- 
eral ails cmriculum in Europe was per- 
ceived as vocational because it met the 
needs of society lor hundreds of years, that 
-amc curriculum in America was per- 
ceived as irrelevant because limes were 
changing. The new country was being 



opened up. and there was a drastic need 
for men with particular vocational skills: 
skills such as engineering, surveying, nav- 
igation, and ordnance. 

One of the earliest and most influential 
reformers who pushed for vocational edu- 
cation was Thomas Jefferson, who argued 
sternly for a practical education based 
it|xm the needs of the emerging country. 
Yet even a man of his ability and reputa- 
tion bad trouble with the ingrained preju- 
dice against vocational education. It took 
several decades before his concept of 
practical education gained any foothold in 
America. Initially, the University of 
Virginia, where Jefferson started his 
"experiment" in 1821. only awarded 
diplomas in lieu of degrees. It was not 
until 1831 that the university began to 
offer degrees, and degrees were onlv 
awarded to individuals who received 
diplomas in the five schools of ancient lan- 
guages, math, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, and moral philosophy. The message 
was clear. Individuals receiving advanced 
instruction in practical areas did not merit 
degrees. Only those receiving instruction 
in the liberal ails deserved degrees. The 
prejudice that had first manifested itself 
at the very beginning of higher education- 
al history in ancient Europe was still alive 
and well. In fact, there was so much resis- 
tance to curriculum change during this 
time that the great universities came 
together to issue a historical statement in 
support of the old way of doing business. 
That rc|x>rt, the "Yale Report of 1828," 
stronglv supported the old order of busi- 
ness in the form of liberal arts education 
for the elite. 

Despite the reticence 1 of many educa- 
tors to be moved, the agitation for change 
was in the works. In the 1850s. spurred on 
by the European ferment of movements 
like the mechanics institutes, both Yale 
and Harvard established scientific schools 
and offered the first B.S. degrees. Yet the 
ingrained prejudice against practical edu- 
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ration ivarnl iN head in the form of mak- 
ing the requirements lor the 15. S, degree 
lower than the requirements for the B.A, 
degree, and MiiclcMits studying in scientif- 
ic areas were considered of inferior abililv 
lo those stud) ing 'ii liberal ails areas. 

Nevertheless, the requirements of the 
period lor a more practical ('duration 
could not he denied. The crescendo ol 
demand resulted in the passage ol the 
Morrill Act ol' 1862. which ultimately 
legitimized the place of vocational, techni- 
cal, and engineering: studies iti higher 
education. The Morrill Act established a 
number ol institutional and curriculum 
changes that arc closely related to the 
activities associated with the communis 
college movement: It demanded curricu- 
lum modification in land grant institutions 
thai, were established hv the Act and it 
demanded a more practical curriculum 
with emphasis upon unable knowledge 
spccificallv in the area* of the mechanics 
arts and agriculture. 

The prejudice against practical studies 
was not avoided despite the ultimate suc- 
cess of the haul grant institutions. People 
looked down u|mhi them, admissions stan- 
dards wen' initial!) lowered lor these insti- 
tutions, and their tine impact upon soeicl) 
was verv slow I \ accepted. There was even 
a kind of vocational prejudice within the 
institutional movement itself: those study- 
ing the mechanic's arts were looked U|>on 
with more favor than those who were 
studying in the area of agriculture, 
ritimalel). thev took their rightful place 
as an indispensable part of the higher edu- 
cation movement on an equal basis with 
other institutions, but not without years of 
discrimination and jokes based upon ihc 
fact that these institutions specialized in 
the "practical arts." 

In the late 1800s. however, another 
movement had a tremendous impact on the 
eventual birth of community colleges. This 
was the universitv movement with 
( Germanic influence which was predicated 



en research, emphasis on scientific stud- 
ies, divesting universities of scrondar) stu- 
dents, lack of emphasis on the teaching 
function, and turning the focus of concern 
awav from the student, Some of these influ- 
ences, particularly divesting universities of 
secondary students and lack ol emphasis 
on the leaching function, led to the forma- 
tion of the junior college movement. 

Vocational oriented 
institutions have 
received their genesis* 
nearly without 
exception, from the 
disenchantment of 
society with existing 
institutions offering 
a more liberal 
education. 




The roots of the junior college move- 
ment stemmed from the mid 1800s. Cohen 
and Rrawer { 1989) relate the following: 
IYo|K>sals that the junior college should 
relieve the university of the burden of 
providing general education for voting 
people were made in 1851 by llenrv 
Tappan. president of the University of 
Michigan-, in 1859 hv William 
Mitchell, a Universitv of Georgia 
trustee: and in 1869 by William 
Folvvell. president of the University of 
Minnesota. All insisted that the univer- 



sities would not become true research 
and professional development centers 
until they relinquished their lovver- 
div ision preparatory work. 
In 1892. William Kainey Harper, an 
educator at the University of Chicago, 
motivated hv others who had similar incli- 
nations such as Kdmund J. James of the 
University of Illinois and David Stan- 
Jordan, president of Stanford University, 
separated the first two "(caching years" of 
college instruction from upfier level uni- 
versity work. The) believed that the high- 
er educational system in the United States 
could benefit hv following the European 
model wherebv the universities would be 
responsible for higher-order scholarship 
and the junior colleges or lower schools 
would provide training in vocational and 
technical education. 

Some also contend that the community 
college movement stems from secondary 
schools. Diencr (1980) edited a group of 
earlv works, some of which indicate a see- 
ondarv school connection. For example. 
Burgess in 1881 (cited in Dienet; 1986). 
indicated that the high schools could add 
two or three veal's to their curriculum to 
prepare students for the work of the uni- 
versity. Barnard in 1871 (cited in Dieneu 
1986). stated that secondary schools in 
the District of Columbia could add two 
extra years, which would prepare students 
on a par with what was currently being 
done in the first two years at a university. 

As the two-year college movement 
gained force, governmental recognition of 
the value of these colleges was provided 
by President Ham Truman's Commission 
on Higher Education, which in 1947 indi- 
cated the importance of fostering the 
growth of these institutions. Cohen and 
Brawer (1989) indicate the rationale of the 
Commission as follows: 

Because.. .around half of the young 
people can benefit from formal studies 
through grade 1 1. the community col- 
leges have an important role to play. 
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The commission also suggested chang- 
ing the institutional name from junior 
college lo community college because 
of expanded functions. 
The (Commission recognized the chan- 
ging needs of society, it [X'rceived the need 
lor huge nuuuVrs of people with practical 
skills and also the need for all memliers of 
society to have a higher level of education 
to meet current and future manpower 
requirements. Similar to situations in 
medieval Euroj>e and in late 19th century 
Kngland and the United States, economic 
necessity was the mother of a more practical 
approach in education; an education that 
was Ik 'coming incix j asingly open to more 
members of society. 

Community colleges have gone on to 
become the fas test -growing segment of 
higher education, but they still suffer 
image problems stemming from their close 
connection to practical education^* 
Cohen (l ( ) ( )2l indicates in one of his 
recent works. "The communih colleges 
are still struggling for recognition..." 
Moreover, many people still perceive com- 
munity colleges as a "second or lower 
choice*" in their educational pursuits. 

What then can be summarized about 
the community colleges past? Institu- 
tionally* communih colleges can trace 
their ancestry through the junior college 
movement, the high school movement, the 
land grant institutions, early colonial col- 
leges. English county colleges such as 
Oxford and Cambridge, and to their 
medieval ancestors in France and Italy. 

Nevertheless, it is more instructive to 
look at the characteristics or pliilosophi- 
cul strands of these colleges. The practi- 
cal, job-oriented emphasis of community 
colleges and their propensity to o[>en up 
educational opportunities can Ik* traced to 
junior colleges, to the land grant institu- 
tions in the I niled States, to the scientific 
studies of early American universities in 
the mid 18(X)s. to the English mechanics 
institutes during the same period of time, 
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to the early English uni\ crsities \> ilh their 
-tudent emphases, to the medieval uni- 
iversitas particularia. 

What generalities can be made about 
the past from a look at the genealogy of 
community college education? One often 
hears comments about the second-class 
citizenship of community colleges. They 

As vocational* 
oriented institutions 
have received their 
genesis from the 
demands of society for 
more practical 
education, 
education has been 
opened up to 
a wider variety 
of individuals. 




are alternative schools when one cannot 
go to "a regular college or university." 
They are places to go to learn a trade in 
order to get ready for the workplace. Some 
ol this commentary may stein from the fact 
that they are the "new kids on the educa- 
tional block." Nevertheless, much of this 
perception comes from the fact that com- 
munity colleges are closely associated 
with practical education. 

Generalizations learned from commu- 
nity college history: 



( 1 ) Tliere has always been preju- 
dice against vocational or practical 
education. 

Whether one speaks of universities 
particularia; mechanics institutes; select- 
ed early universities such as the 
University of Virginia, that tried to branch 
out with more practical subjects: early 
universities that tried to offer B.S. degrees: 
the land gi ant institutions; junior colleges; 
or community colleges, all have been ini- 
tially viewed with disdain and have had to 
work to overcome the stigma of specializ- 
ing in a more practical education. 

(2) lliis prejudice is not likely to 
change. 

This prejudice against practical educa- 
tion has not abated for almost a thousand 
years as the genealogical trace shows, and 
there is no evidence lo indicate that this 
will change. One often hears stories of how 
vocational programs are separated both 
physically and sociologically from those of 
general education and transfer education: 
stories of how minority students are placed 
in vocational and technical areas rather 
than the more elite transfer areas: and sto- 
ries of how transfer faculty are |>erceived 
in a different light than instructors who 
teach in the vocational and technical 
areas. Community colleges cannot change 
human jh ception. All they can do is to 
continue to do well what they do best. 

(3) Vocational or practical educa- 
tion bas always been started to fill a 
void in response to a definable need. 

The univeisitas particularia were 1 start- 
ed because there were needs for specific 
types ol training, and they were easier to 
start than the universitas general ia. The 
mechanics institutes weie started because 
the English universities were not meeting 
societal needs for specific tyjjes of "person- 
nel. Institutions such as the University of 
Virginia and the scientific schools at other 
universities in the late 18(X)s were stalled 
for similar reasons. The same can Ik 1 said 
for junior and community colleges. 
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( 1) Vocational education has always 
hud to justify its existence by produc- 
ing products needed by society. 

All of the institutions thai stalled out 
with a "vocational existence" have had to 
overcome societal disdain by proving 
themselves. The more "liberal institu- 
tions*" seemed to have worth just by lieing. 
They actually had to fall into disdain to 
jiive birth to vocational endeavors. 

(5) Vocational- oriented institutions 
have received their genesis, nearly 
without exception, from the disen- 
chantment of society with existing 
institutions offering a more liberal 
education. 

Kor example, the mechanic's institutes 
were bom because the English universi- 
ties were not doing their job. The early 
American universities were no 1 meeting 
societal needs, so universities of a more 
practical nature, such as the University of 
Virginia, were started. Lind grant institu- 
tions were started to fill a societal need For 
a more practical education, and communi- 
ty colleges were born, in part, from the 
same type of need. 

(6) All successful education is truly 
practical education. 

Marly lil>eral arts education in medieval 
Kumpe was deemed to he practical at the 
time Ixvause it met the current needs of 
society. The mechanics institutes in 
Kngland forced the universities to a more 
practical approach in their endeavors in 
order to a\oid ruin. Many early colleges in 
the United Slates were faced with changing 
their curriculum more in line w ith swielal 
needs or closing their doors. Early junior 
colleges were very successful as they met 
the needs of society at that limeforexpand- 
ing rnan|K)wer. Finally, community colleges 
are enjoying their success l)ecausethe\ arc 
filling current needs for an expanding jxk)I 
of practical!) trained maneuver. 

(7) As vocational-oriented institu- 
tions have received their genesis from 
the demand* of society for more 



practical education, education has 
been opened up to a wider variety of 
individuals. 

As universitas partieularia were start- 
ed, higher education l>ecame accessible to 
more medieval students: as the mechanics 
institutes were stalled in England, the uni- 
versities were forced to open up their 

Regardless of 
whether they are 
wanted or not, 
community colleges 
are here to stay. 
They may be 
occasionally chastised, 
but they come from 
good stock and ttiey 
display characteristics 
that assure 
them success. 




doors to more people: as colonial colleges 
began to offer B.S. degrees, more and 
more people had access to the universi- 
ties: as the land grant institutions gained 
strength, more and more individuals 
gained access to higher education: as 
junior colleges and community colleges 
were horn, higher education became a 
truly democratized opportunity. 



Despite the many ancestors that have 
been mentioned, the most definitive, not- 
loo-distant ancestor of community col- 
leges is probably the late 19th-century 
university in the United States. Two-year 
colleges were l>orn because universities 
wanted to rid themselves of the responsi- 
bility and trouble of dealing large numbers 
of individuals coming for the first two 
years of college work. Two-year colleges 
were in many respects an unwanted child 
or a child of necessity. Fortunately, like so 
many unwanted children, they have come 
to be loved by many. There are occasional 
detractors, but for the most part, most peo- 
ple are satisfied. 

Regardless of whether they are wanted 
or not. community colleges are here to 
stay. They may be occasionally chastised, 
but they come from good stock and they 
display characteristics that assure them 
success. ■ 
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A New ACCT Public 
Policy Agenda 

The Association Expands Public Policy 
Beyond Federal Relations 

by Linda B. Rosenthal and 
Vaughn A. Sherman 

ACCT has been imohed wilh 
public policy for the more 
than two decades of its exis- 
tence. I'nlil 1001. this 
involvement was limited mostly to feder- 
al legislation affecting community col- 
leges, through advocacy efforts headed 
by the ACCT Federal Relations Staff, 
and through cooperation with the 
American Association oi Community 
Colleges in our ACCT'AACC Joint 
Commission on Federal Relations. 

An exciting new dimension to the 
A>sooiation"s public policy agenda was 
added in Fall 1901 when the authors, 
other ACCT Board Members, and asso- 
ciate committee rnemlx'rs Ix»gan work on 
the Public Polic\ Committee. I nderlhe 
leadership ol then ACCT President Bca 
Doscr, the committee was formed to 
expand public |>olic\ initiathes lnnond 
those associated with federal legislation. 
The rationale for taking this step was to 
help identify public issues affecting 
community colleges that might be broad- 
er than those included in federal policy, 
and to help member colleges in antici- 
pating and responding to them. 

Community colleges haw* done a 
magnificent job of dealing with great 

Linda H. Rosenthal chairs the ACCT 
Public Policy Committee, \aufihn .1. 
Sherman chaired the committee in 
/W/_9I? and currently sen cs as ACCT 
President. 



changes in the economic and social fal>- 
ric of the United States; changes in 
demographies, in the nature of work and 
bow it is eom|>ensated, and in the edu- 
cation needed to meet the challenges of 
those changes. Our colleges are increas- 
ingly recognized as being part of the 
solution to the nation's problems, but 
until the appointment of the ACCT 
Public Policy Committee, our response 
to the changes was more reactive than 
proactive, more narrowly focused on 
those issues that keep us going. 
President Uoser's charge to the commit- 
tee was designed to foster debate and 
produce policy statements that would 
give us a voice in national forums. 

This initiative was met with great 
interest among ACCT members. The 
year 1091-92 was also the first time 
committee membership was opened to 
trustees other than ACCT Hoard 
Members, who were offered theop|M>rtu- 
nity to serve as associate committee 
member's. The Public Policy Committee 
quickly proved to be the most popular 
for asscxiate applications, and the roster 
on the committee promptly filled to 
capacity with eight associates. With a 
similar number of AC C T Board 
Members, the Public Policy Committee 
came together as one of the most ener- 
getic, dynamic*, hard-working ACCT 
committees in recent memory. Although 
then* were only three full committee 
meetings during the year: a great deal of 
work was done at home, by telephone, 
and through the mail, so that more was 
accomplished in 1001-02 than most 
thought possible. 

A heightened awareness of the need 
for ethical behavior at all le\els made it 
appropriate to form a sub-committee on 
ethics, which was charged with develop- 



ing a draft ethics statement for the ACCT 
Board itself and a model for member col- 
leges. The sub-committee responded 
quickly to that charge, contributing two 
draft statements, which were first con- 
sidered at the 1992 ACCT Summer 
Board Meeting and then approved as 
ACCT |K>licy during the Board Meeting 
at the Anaheim Convention: the ACCT 
Board of Directors' Code of Ethics and 
the Model Code of Ethics and Statement 
ol Values (or College Boards. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of the 
committee worked in identifying a large 
number of issues that might be suitable 
for ACCT |K)licy statements. Two were 
adopted by the ACCT Board at the 
Octolx*r 1992 meeting: one on AIDS and 
other Communicable Diseases and the 
other on Global Education. Pour others 
were taken under first consideration at 
that time: Ce ruler Equity. Trustee 
ResjMHisi hi lilies. Core Curriculum, and 
Transfer Policy. 

This work represents onlv a fraction 
of the efforts undertaken during the first 
year of work by the committee. Other 
issues considered by the committee and 
deferred for further work or revision 
included: 

Community College Financing 

Community Service 

Economic Development 

Education in Prisons 

Multicultural Education 

Higher Education — The Community 
College as a Community Catalyst 

leadership Development 

Accreditation 

Teacher Training 

The Succe>sful Student 

Literacy Adult Basic Va\ 

The election of a new president and 
hoard mcmliers in October 1002 brought 
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changes lo the Public Policy Committee, 
with a new chair: new Ixmrd members, 
and some new associate committee 
members. In addition lo the uncomplet- 
ed topic's, a number of new ones were 
added and assigned: Adult Education. 
Economic Boycott. Tech Prep. 
Continuous Improvement through 
Annual Program Review, Finances. 
Nursing Education, and Total Quality 
Learning. 

At its first meeting in March 1993. 
the new* committee reviewed work of the 
past year and decided to continue rec- 
ommendation of the statement on 
Gender Equity, which was then adopted 
by the ACCT Board. A common formal 
for the policy statements was develo|)ed 
to assist in writing position papers thai 
would be consistent. This also will l>e ol 
some help in finding ways to publish the 
statement that are most useful to ihe 
membership. 

Committee members brainstormed 
uses for the statements that might com- 
plement aovocacy at the local, state, 
and national level. Workshops, semi- 
nars, regional, and stale meetings were 
suggested as places to discuss the posi- 
tions. It was also suggested that once 
positions are adopted, they should be 
shared with other associations to find if 
agreement might be reached to achieve 
cooperation and increase the chances 
for success for advocacy el forts, (her 
time this could be a significant way of 
achieving acceptance of ACCTs public 
policy positions. 

Again the committee determined that 
there would need to be work done at 
home if the 1993 summer* meeting was 
to be productive, with the hope that se\- 
eral issues would be ready in draft form. 
The committee is broad based, which 
should assure some lively discussions 
on those issues. 

It is our U'lief that influencing public 
policy is an important dimension for 
ACCT. Community college trustees 
come from all walks of life, urban and 
rural communities, are variously 
appointed and elected, and thus their 
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diveisity will be reflected in the (x)sition 
statements which ultimately will l>e con- 
sidered by the ACCT Board. 

Tin* seriousness with which commit- 
tee members have taken on this task is 
obvious, with much accomplished .mmI 
many trustees busy working on their 
draft statements. Their dedication 
-hould assist ACCT in reaching a high- 
er plateau of future sen-ice to our col- 
leagues around the country. U 
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CALENDAR 

Trustee Education Opportunities 
August-October 1993 



August 

July 30-Aug. 1 

ABC Institute on Trusteeship 
Albany, NY 



12-14 

Iowa Association of 
Community College Trustees 
Fort Dodge, 1A 



19 

New Mexico Council of Independent 
Community Colleges 
Tucumcari, NM 



September 



10 

Trustees Association of Community 
and Technical Colleges of Washington 
State — Fall Conference 
Seattle-Tacoma, WA 



10-12 

ABC Fall Conference 
Cooperstown, NY 



29-Oct. 2 
ACCT Annual Convention 
Toronto, Ontario 



October 



28-29 

Kansas Association of 
Community Colleges Annual 
Professional Conference 
Wichita, KS 
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COMMENTARY 



If the health of a society can be 
measured by the ethical 
behavior of its people, we are 
in trouble. Perhaps it is our 
worship of success which has 
led to a get-ahead-at-all-costs 
philosophy and the birth of 
the ""Me Generation." News stories 
about elected officials who have abused 
the public trust, insider trading scandals 
in the American security markets, televi- 
>ion evangelists who lake advantage of 
their trusting followers, and popular 
singers who realK weren't singing after 
all ha\e become so common that we are 
hardly shocked to read them. 

The abuses seem to cross all voca- 
tions and walks of life. How alxuit ath- 
letes who bet on their own games, police 
officers who mistreat suspects, scientists 
who misrepresent data, or (mild care 
providers who sexually abuse children:* 
Add to that stories about the prevalence 
of blue- and white-collar crime, shoplift- 
ing, dishonest or misleading advertising, 
cheating on income tax forms, adultery, 
sexual harassment, and academic pla- 
giarism, tven our heroes are not 
immune from suspicion. Prominent 
s|K)rts figures, political candidates, civil 
rights leaders, state legislators. Supreme 
Court Justices, and even Presidents oi 
the United Slates have been accused of 
unethical conduct. 

We. in academia. are also not beyond 
reproach. Stories about misuse of gov- 
emmenl grants by respected universities 

Ceorgc R. Boggs is su[)erintcn<lentl 
president of Pa lor nor College in San 
Marcos. California. This article is an 
adaptation of an opinion editorial that 
appeared in the local newpaper on 

■{upust il mi. 
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Making 

An 
Ethical 
Statement 



BY GEORGE R. BOGGS 




and unethical behavior in college athlet- 
ic programs have been well publicized. 
We are finally becoming more aware of 
the [xHential for. and perhaps past prob- 
lems with, sexual harassment bolh in the 
classroom and on the job. Whenever col- 
lege presidents are forced to step down 
from their positions, stories of unethical 
conduct on the part of the president or 
the board or both often surface. 

To be sure, these stories sell newspa- 
pers. They capture the attention of read- 
ers and usually elicit an indignant 
reaction or a fee ling of disgust. They give 
us somelbing to talk about that is sure to 
interest other people. How f even the sto- 
ries diminish us all. They lead people to 
distrust all politicians, to suspect all 
leader's, and to lose faith in our institu- 
tions. We begin to l>elieve in conspiracy 
when coincidence may be the trulh. 

Restoring public confidence can only 
occur if we begin to make ethical behav- 
ior a value taught and practiced in our 
families, our schools, our colleges and 
universities, our businesses, our places 
of worship, and our organizations. The 
nation's community, technical, and 
junior colleges can take the lead in 
defining a higher level of ethical stan- 
dards for our country. 

The Accrediting Commission for 
Community and Junior Colleges of the 
Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges began in 1990 to require col- 
lege district governing boards to have a 
statement of ethical conduct for their 
members. The accreditation standards 
stale that colleges will be evaluated 
based on the stated policies and actions 
of the board. The board must act as a 
whole: no member or committee acts in 
place of the board. Hoard policy must 
preclude participation of any of its mcm- 
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hers or any member of the staff in 
actions involving possible conflict of 
interest. Moreover. l)oards are required 
to have processes by which their own 
performance can be assessed. 

Board codes of ethics should also 
clearly state a commitment to serve the 
educational needs of the citizens of the 
district served by the college. It is 
always a g(x>d idea to reinforce our pri- 
mary responsibility of providing learn- 
ing opportunities to all of our students. 
Board members should also pledge to 
work with their fellow board members 
in a spirit of harmony and cooperation in 
spite of differences of opinion that may 
ari.se during vigorous debates of points 
i?t issue. Effective boards insure an 
atmosphere in which all issues can be 
presented fairly while protecting the 
dignity ol all individuals involved. 
Board members should know the differ- 
ence between policy and administra- 
tion, and they should hold their chief 
executive officer accountable for the 
operation of the college, for the evalua- 
tion of policies and procedures, and for 
the fiscal stability of the college district. 
Privileged information must, of course. 
l)e held in confidence. 

In 1992. the ACCT Board of 
Directors developed and adopted its 
own code of ethics, while recommend- 
ing that each community college or dis- 
trict board adopt a code of ethics that is 
appropriate to its institution. ACCT 
maintains a file ol sample codes from 
several institutions, which is available 
upon request. 

In 1991. the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 
adopted a code of ethics for community, 
technical, and junior college presidents. 
The code was developed by the AACJC 
Presidents Academy under the leader- 
ship of Dan Moriarty. president of 
Portland Community College. The 
preamble {X)ints out that the presidents 
of community, technical, and junior col- 
leges set the moral tone for their institu- 
tions through both their personal 
conduct and their institutional leader- 



ship. The code defines values important 
for presidents, and outlines responsibil- 
ities that presidents have to board mem- 
bers, administration, faculty, staff. 
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students, other college presidents, other 
educational institutions, businesses, 
civic groups, and the community at 
large. 

Codes of ethics for college presi- 
dents, administrators, faculty, and staff 
should emphasize a commitment to hon- 
esty and equity. Everyone should pledge 
to exercise judgments that are fain dis- 
passionate, consistent, and equitable. 
Our colleges are human resource inten- 
sive businesses. We are only as good as 
our administrators, faculty, and staff are. 
They need to exhibit openness and reli- 
ability in all they say and do. They must 
confront issues and people without prej- 
udice. The college community must 
ensure that students arc respected as 
indiv idual learners and protected from 



disparagement, embarrassment, or 
capricious judgment. 

Within the last two years, the board 
members, faculty members, and admin- 
istrators at our college have developed 
statements of ethics. The development 
of statements provided our institution an 
opportunity to review our values and 
principles. It is an exercise I can recom- 
mend to other colleges, institutions, and 
businesses. Board members at our col- 
lege keep laminated copies of both the 
college mission statement and their 
ethics statement in their board agenda 
binders. 

Community, technical, and junior 
colleges are in a unique position to go 
beyond the development and approval 
of codes of ethics. Not only can lx>ards 
and college personnel set an example of 
ethical behavior for our communities 
and for students, but we can also rein- 
force ethical decision-making in the 
classrooms. It is a subject which cuts 
across the curriculum, and students can 
be engaged in dialogues about ethics in 
nearly every class. Those discussions 
can focus l)oth on ethical principles for 
students and on the importance of ethics 
in the development of the discipline 
being studied. Students and faculty 
members can talk about the place of 
ethics in our professions or our work, 
our everyday lives, and our social 
responsibility a* citizens in a represen- 
tative democracy. 

Of course, ethics statements and 
teaching al>out ethics do not guarantee 
ethical behavior. Most people accused 
of ethical indiscretions will not admit 
that they purposely set out to be unethi- 
cal. The line between good and bud 
l>ehavior is sometimes not distinct. How, 
then, do we make the "right" decisions, 
and how can we guide classroom dis- 
cussions on ethics? 

Ken Blanchard and Norman V incent 
Peale in their l)ook. The Power oj Ethical 
Management, give us a three-question 
checklist for ethical behavior. First, is it 
legal (will 1 violate either civil law or 
company policy)? Second, is it balanced 
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(i> ii lair to all concerned in the >hort ; 
term a> xxell as the long term: d<w»s it ! 
promote win-win reIation>hip>f' Third, i 
how will it make me feel ulxuit myself I 
(will it make me proud: would I leel 
good il mx decision were published in 
the newspa|>eror featured on llie ten o" 
clock new*: would I feel good i( mx 
lainils knew alxait ill? 



Community, technical, 
and junior colleges 
and their boards, 
presidents, faculty, 
administrators, and staff 
can take the lead 

in promoting 
ethical behavior. 
The health of 
our society may 
depend on it. 

( 

llerhert Tax Ior has provided u> with ] 
ano'.ner tot lor ethical decision mak- 
ing. Taylor was in line for the presiden- 
ts of the Chicajio-ba^ed Jewel lea 
(lompanx when he was asked to join 
the Club Aluminum Products Com- j 
pany to save it from bankruptcy. The | 
challenge of rescuing the troubled j 
company was too appealing lor him to | 
turn down. He left his >evure |M»sition i 
at the lea com pan x to take the presi- 
denex of the aluminum products corn- 
pain in 1932 — the height of the Great 
Depression. 

Tax lor Ix'Iiexed that he could re\ i\ e 
the company only if he had the lull 
commitment of his employes and onlx 
if their deci-ion> and behavior were i 



l>exond reproach. He developed a lour- ! 
question test lor ethical behavior which 
personnel were asked to memorize and 
which became the standard for e\erx 
a*|XTt of I he enmpanx busine><. 

Taylor credited his test with tbe 
gradual turnaround and >ueces> ni 
the company. In 1943. Rotarx Inter- 
national adopted Tax lor' > r our- Wax 
Test, and it has since been translated 
into more than 100 different lan- 
guages. The test is a simple one. ask- 
ing only four questions. First. i> it tbe 
truth? Second, is it fair to all con- 
cerned? Third, w ill it build good will 
and better friendships? Fourth, will it 
be beneficial to all concerned? 

There is also, of course, the one- 
statement test of ethical behavior 
known to most of us as the Golden 
Rule. "T)o unto others as you would 
have them do unto you." It is a useful 
test which, as simple as it is. can Ik* 
applied to most relationships. 

In the end. our hehaxior is mea- 
sured against the comrnonh accepted 
ales of conduct for our society or the 
organizations of which we are pail. In 
particular, taking advantage of a |x>si- 
tion of responsibility or trust ior per- 
sonal gain at the expense oi others i> 
judged as unethical l>ehavior and. most 
often, is the target of the press. 

I would like to believe that Taylor- 
was right in hi> belief that the lazi- 
nesses, institutions, organizations, and 
individuals guided by ethical princi- 
ples will be the successful ones. That 
message need:- o he taught in our 
classrooms. It should be discussed in 
our meetings and at home at the dinner 
table. Community, technical, and 
junior colleges and their l>oards. presi- 
dents, faculty, administrators, and staiT 
can take the lead in promoting ethical 
behax ior. 'Hie health of oursociety max 
de[x j ncl on it. H 



Topic Suggestions Needed for 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 



ACCT needs your help in iden- 
tifying topics to be covered in 
future issues of the Trustee 
Quarterly. In the Quarterly, 
trustees find feature articles and 
shorter "departments" on all major 
areas of trustee responsibility. The 
focus is on the board's role in poli- 
cy development and strategic 
planning, the policy-setting impli- 
cations of issues, and current 
trends affecting community 
colleges. 

If there are topics which you 
feel should be covered in future 
issues, please contact Sally 
Hutchins, Editor, ACCT Trustee 
Quarterly, 1740 "N" Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036, (202) 
775-4667. 



Guidelines for Authors 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 



Articles should focus on the 
interests of the audience, which 
primarily consists of lay governing 
board members of community, 
technical, and junior colleges. 

.Articles should address various 
areas of trustee responsibility, 
stressing the board's role in policy 
development, the policy-setting 
implications of issues, and ques- 
tions to ask staff. .Articles can also 
provide the latest information 
trustees will find useful, such as 
trends which will impact commu- 
nity colleges. 

Authors are encouraged to con- 
tact the editor xvith story ideas 
before submitting a manuscript. 
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A Major New 
Release! 



America's community, 
junior, and technical colleges 
have come of age. 

Today, with half of all students enrolled in public colleges 
attending two-year community colleges, this uniquely 
American institution is ready to shed its "junior" college label 
and become a full partner in the nation's higher education 
scene. Community colleges continue to be the best start for 
minority students, women, and "first-time" college students. 



In this book, published by the National Council for Marketing 
and Public Relations, in cooperation with ACCT, community college CEOs, trustees, 
and public relations professionals talk candidly about improving the image and 
vitality of community colleges. They share practical ideas for molding them into institu- 
tions poised to successfully challenge the needs of America's college students and 
workforce in this decade of social change. 



NtttoMl Council 
for M«rfc*tlftg »nd * 
PibHo RetetlwM 

In cooperation with 
thi Association of 
Community College 
Trustees 

Edtfrdby 

Stown W. JotfB, EcU>. 



Available through ACCT 

Price to ACCT members: $20 (non-members pay $25) 



To order, call or write 



ACCT ■ 1 740 "N" Street, N.W. 
(202) 775-4667 



Washington, DC 20036 
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Make the Community College Voice Heard on Capitol Hill! 



don't miss the 



ACCT National Legislative Seminar 



■i 
•1 
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FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1. 1994 
JW MARRIOTT HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, DC 




You can help shape the answers to these questions: 

. Hew wffl this edyssey to "reinvent government" at the federal level affect the policy decisions made by 

state and local community college governing boards? 
. What budget priority will the Administration and Congress assign to education and job training programs? 

• V,Tiat new assessment standards will be mandated for higher education? 

. Will the five-year freeze on federal spending diminish funding In 1994 for grants and other student aid 
programs that serve nearly two million community college students? 

• Will health care legislation mean additional cost burdens on colleges? 

The ACCT 1994 National Legislative Seminar will provide community college leaders with a three-day 
forum to address these and other pressing policy questions with Members of Congress, Administration 
officials, and other leading national experts. 

b4 

Association of Community College Trustees 
Co-Sponsored by the American Association oi Community Colleges 
For further information, contact ACCT at (202) 775-4667 
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Board of Directors 
1993-94 



Chilqwrxofi 

Troy HoUiday 
N<nilira»t Mi»*i«tMp|ii 
Community Collrjw 

Chalrptftoci-Bfct 

Maureen Grady 
< I lark Slale Cominunilv 
Collr^c. Oil 

Vtc*-Ch*kp#ruHi 

Gen* E. McDonald 

%nltnorvliui(i County 
('(itnmunitv 
Collegp.'PA 

StcrtUfy-Trtajurtr 

Monte* C. Martin, Jr. 

Trident Technical Collf gc. NC 



i Part Pretidant 

Vaughn A. Sherman 
Edmond» Community 
College, WA 

Eileen Arpke 
OlmiooM-U niton Community 
College. FL 

Waslam Ration CKslrparion 

Bruce A . difjfirt 

Hi)U*ton Community College 
Sv*letn. TX 

V. Michelle Ralcomb 

<!olnra<lu Mduntmn G>llrjw 

Dennis ChrUlensen 

Central Wyonnnft Collrite 

Clinton C. Crocker 
Bmokdaltt Community 
College. NJ 

Lenore Craudy 

Molt Community College, Ml 

Paciflc Rtflkm Chairperson 

/*oW f. Drorsky 
l.lubot-l-a* Piwita-i Uiinniumts 
College Dn.irMi.CA 

Sorma Jean Germond 
Portland C 
College. UK 



Nonnttit Rtfltefi Cfltfrpifcon 

Stephen E. Goldberg 
Rockland Community 
Collega. NY 

Jans Gregory 
Malaipina College. Briliih 
Columbia 

Canmi Rtgfwi Chakparead 

Joyem E. Heap 

Joliet Junior College, IL 

Joan S. Jenslead 
Waukesha Count> Technical 
College. Wl 

Diana N, Lockard 
Citrut College, CA 

Data Locker 
Ediaon State Community 
Col lea*. OH 

Gloria M. Lap** 
Santa Fe Community 
College. NM 

David L. Mathis 
Mohawk Vallev Community 
College, NY 

Jean B. Prdet 

MiK(i*!>ip|ii Gulf Coast 
Community College 

Linda B. Rosenthal 
Maricopa County Community 
College Dittnct. AZ 

Armando R. Rule 
Coast Community College 
DUunct, CA 

Virginia N. Scott 
Gloucester County College, NJ 

Sovtham Ration Cnairpartwi 

C. Louie ShULU 

CrKutal Carolina 

Community Collfgf. .\C 

Martha StoUtnan 

Mercer Cotintv Community 
College, NJ 



The TRUSTEE QUARTERLY (ISSN 0271-9746) 
is published four times per year as a membership 
service of the Association of Commumtv College 
Trustees (ACCT). ACCT is a non-profit educational 
organization of governing boards of public and pri- 
vate community, technical, and junior colleges. 
Membership also is open to state coordinating 
iwaixls, advisory boards, and state associations. Hie 
purpose of ACCT is to strengthen the capacity of 
community, technical, and junior colleges to realize 
their missions on behalf of their communities 
through the development of effective lay governing 
l>oard leadership and advocacy at local, state, and 
national levels. Important activities of the associa- 
tion are trustee education, assistance to boards of 
tnistees in developing and affecting public policy, 
local board service, promotion of the role of com- 
munity colleges, and education leadership. 
Opinions expressed are those of the authors and not 
necessarily those of ACCT. 
Non-members mav subscribe to the TRUSTEE 
QUARTERLY for S30.00 a yean Third-class 
postage paid at Washington, DC. 

Director of Communications: Sally i lutchins 
President: Ray Taylor 

Association of Community College Trustees 
1740 "N" Street, NW 
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ntslees ran pla\ a 
special role in com- 
municating wilh their 
legislators because 
elected officials see 
trustees as individu- 
als w ho an- giv inis 
ihrir lime, their merg\. their effort and 
licit being paid. Tin* presidents are seen 
as paid to do the job when llie> go to 
Washington, or in our ease Alhanw 

\\ hen we give up our lime to go In 
Washington. Members of Congress ser 
ti> as individual- who ha\e taken the 
lime and effort and ha\e the interest lo 
icaih lorn- on the k-ues that are nn|»or- 
lanl to u-.. Trustee* ha\e more weight 
because of the lat-l that weareiioi paid. 

Legislators a!-o see us as the hue ; 
representatives r »t our communities. We | 
are the kind of grassroots representation i 
that this couulrv i- ha-ed on. In main 
rases because we eo\er geographic 
areas that overlap, our Members oi 
{'.ougress eat, 'vudiiv idenlifv liie kinds 
of problems wr are !ia\ ing and thev are 
willing lo sit down and talk with us. 

The bottom line is thai trustees are 
-em as the individuals who represent 
the community 

\CCY count- on individual lnisleer« 
In < ommutuealr the top cointuuuilv col- 
lege priorities to Congress. 

In romtuuuH siting wilh Member^ ol 
Congress, il i- imporlajil for trustees lo 
de\elop a relationship in their home di<- 
triels. Tiiislee- diould \isil their nuiii- 
bers in their home offices and unite 
ihetn to \isil iherampus. to>eewhat we 
are doing: lo make our priorities real lor 
ihetn. 

This special issue of the Trustee 
Ouarterl} fnni-e- on the fir^t steps in 
establishing llii- relationship, bringing 
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vour Member of Congress lo campus. In 
the following pages vou will find ideas, 
strategies and examples ol ihe benehls 
(»f a campus visit. You will also Hud ibe 
lop priorities we will all be focusing on 
lor the second session ol the 103rd 
Congress. 

To determine our priorities, we have 
a new process. KarU in the legislative 
session, we send a communication lo 
our member trustees requesting items or 
i>Mies that lhe> feel are iut|>orlaul. The 
i^ues come hack, we analyze them, we 
discuss them, and if they are pertinent 
issues to lake forward. thev beeome 
something our Federal Kelalions 
Committee analyzes and then we take 
them to the ACCT Board for approval. 

It is a grassroots process that starts 
from the bottom up. not from the lop 
down. We don't sav to our members, 
"These are the priori t\ issues, now vou 
support them. 

We saw "Yin tell Us what the issues 
are. and we will analyze ihem. adopt 
them, and then make them part of our 
agenda. 

This is a process that has been in 
place for a couple of sears and il is a 
very exciting process. Il has opened up 
another opporlunitv for our member^ to 
lake ownership of the process; lo make 
whatever our legislative agenda is in 
Washington very important. 

This process also makes A(XT more 
"user-friendly/" more touchable. Il 
means that any trustee who is a member 
of our association can send us his or her 
concerns and we will review them. 
There are not mam organizations thai 
allow their membership to have that 
kind of access to decision making. 

This association has been made bel- 
ter because of our openness. 'I his pro- 
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eess is us democratic as you can get. 

'PI lis is also a kind of process that can 
be mirrored on the state and local level. 
State associations and groups of trustees 
can duplicate this process in order to get 
legislative action for their own states. 

Alter we develop our priorities, we 
lake them to the ACCT/AACC Joint 



Legislators also see us 
as the true representatives 

of our communities. 
We are the kind of grassroots 
representation that this 
country is based on. 
In many cases because we 
cover geographic areas 

that overlap, our 
Members of Congress 
can readily identify the kinds 
of problems we are having 
and they are 
willing to sit down and 
talk with us. 
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Commission on Federal Relation?, so 
that community colleges can speak with 
a unified voice. The two associations 
develop their priorities separately, hut 
when we come together we are rarely Far 
apart. There is a mechanism to handle 
priorities that are different, and each 
would support the other's [position. 

What* s exciting is that you take what 
I consider the two most dynamic nation- 
al forces in the community college 
movement. ACCT and the American 
Association of Community Colleges 
(AACC), and we come together. When 
people talk about partnership, working 
together tiring to find ways to share 
common agendas, to survive in tight 
economic times, to keep egos to a mini- 
mum, and not to get in each other s way, 
we are a good example of how it can 
work. I think that in the years that I have 
been involved with ACCT, AACC has 
been more and more our friend, and we 
have been very supportive of them. 

This cooperation shows me that there 
are ways that associations can work 
together and that groups can work 
together at the local level. The board of 
trustees can work with the students* 
group, the faculty, the union — whatever 
it takes to work toward our common 
goal. 

Then come to Washington for 
ACCTs National Legislative Seminar, 
Februan 27— March 1. 1994. where we 
really gel to work. This is our opportuni- 
ty to show Congress and the 
Administration what the community col- 
lege movement is truly all about. 

When they see all the trustees 
together — all ages, all races, different 
sexes, different backgrounds — as differ- 
ent as community colleges are them- 
selves, there is something very exciting 
about that scene, because we are all 
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David Mathis is chair of (he ACCT Federal 
Relations Committee, rice-chair of the 
\CCTiAACC Joint Commission on Federal 
Relations, and a trustee of Mohawk Valley 
Community College, Xeu York. 



united in the belief that the community 
college movement is the most dynamic 
movement in higher education and it 
has the most potential to turn this coun- 
try around. 

You won't hear any trustees assem- 
bled for the ACCT National Legislative 
Seminar saying, "Can we really do 
this?" We believe in the possibilities 
that community colleges hold for the 
future, and we will convince our 
Members of Congress of these possibili- 
ties. 

Please join us in this effort, we need 
\ou! 
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How to Tell the 
Community College 

Story to Your 
Member of Congress 



by Bruce E Freed 



Community colleges fare an 
impending challenge as the 
Clinton Administration and 
Congress move to establish 
a new higher education 
agenda that could ini|>ede the colleges* 
ability to cam out their missions- 

The issue is money. The problem is 
how to meet the nation's higher educa- 
tion needs with shrinking federal dol- 
lars. The result could be a new 
emphasis on cost-effectiveness, 
accountability, and outcomes that 
would have a major impact on whom 
community colleges serve and how 
they o|>eralc. 

With significant changes imminent, 
community college trustees and presi- 
dents need to make sure that they are 

involved in setting the new higher education agenda. Moreover 
they need to be in a |x>sitioti to assure that community colleges will 
be able to meet the needs of their communities. 

This makes it e\en more imperative than in the past that com- 
munity colleges tell their story to Members of Congress. The most 
effective way to do this is to develop a relationship with your 




Bruce F. Freed is president of Integrated Strategies, a Washington. 
DC. consulting firm in strategic government and public affairs. 
Preciously, lie held senior staff positions in Congress for a decade 
and teas a Washington journalist, breed has written and .yx>ken 
extensively on issues strategy. Congress, aridities. 



Representatives and Senators and 
bring them onto your campuses. 

Community college trustees can 
play a key rale in this effort. Here are 
several steps that can help: 

♦ Recognize that you are your col- 
lege's most effective advocaio. ^Vour 
responsibility as a trustee is to build 
support for your college and tell its 
story to the world beyond the campus. 
As a leader in the community, you are 
the appropriate person to extend the 
invitation to visit the campus to your 
Member's of Congress. 

♦ Remember that an effective gov- 
ernment relations program requires the 
strategic collaboration of the trustees and 
president. Your relationship is both sep- 
arate and complementary. 
♦ As a trustee, you have l>een elected or appointed to serve as 
a representative of the community to the college. On campus, jour 
role is to help set the direction and goals for the college and to 
oversee the institution s budget and how it is spent. Your role also 
is to empower the president to lead the college and cam out the 
goals that your board has set. 

Off campus, one of your roles is to serve as a representative for 
the college. Because you are a community leaden you are unique* 
ly positioned to communicate on a j>eer basis with elected officials. 
Your president will help you. He or she has the information that 
j cm will need to communicate }>osilions on issues that will sup|>ort 
the direction and goals that your t>oard has set. The president also 
has the staff am^^ls" that will help you communicate with 
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Members of (iongross. 

Vui in the- time* to dev elop a 
dost* relationship with vour 
Represenlativ e. Representatives 
from adjoining districts, and vour 
Senators. Hie best wav In stall is 
by making an appointment to 
meet with them when ihey are 
l>ack in tin 1 district or the slate 
during the Congressional recess. 
This paves tin* way for the imita- 
tion from vou and vour college's 
president to \isit thecanifms. 

♦ Work closely with your 
president on the campus \isit. 
Only h\ working together as a 
team can a successful \isit he 
planned and hosted. , 

♦ Think through the puq>ose 

of the \isit and the points to make. Vni need to assure that Ixith 
vou and vour president know what results you want I mm the \isit 
and from the relationship with the member. 

\re vou looking for a specific result from the \isil? Arc vou 
seeking the mernl>ers supjjort for an increase in ferieitil student 
financial aid? Do vou want vour Hcpreseiitative or your Senator's 
help in getting a federal grant lor a new building or a new program? 

Or do win want to acquaint the member with the college and 
how it meets the communitvs needs? Do urn want vour 
Representative or vour Senator to hear how financial aid makes it 
possible for disadvantaged students to go on to college? Do vou 
want him to see how \ our college is working with local business- 
men to provide specialized training to their employees? Do you 
want her to see how di\orced 
(dder women art 1 getting new 
skills at sour college to enter the 
workforce 1 ? 

♦ I se the \isit to strengthen 
the role of \our president: vou 
and vour fellow trustees need to 
find opportunities to pul forward 
vour president as the college's 
leader. This will make it much 
easier for vour president to work 
for \ou with vour Representative 
and vour Senators. 

«♦ Be* patient and flexible as 
vou help make arrangements with 
jour Representative and 
Senators. Their schedules often 




Sen. Carol Moseley Broun (D-IL) tours tfie campus of Illinois Central 
College with its president, Thomas K. Thomas. 

Photo courtesy lUuwu Central Collffir 




County (JolJege of Morris President Edward Yaw (left), and college trustee 
Milord Hedden (right), welcome Sen Bill Bradley (D-NJ) to tlx campus. 



change quickly and mav requite 
the rescheduling of their v isit. In 
addition, vou mav find that vou 
have less time with them than 
vou ex|>ect. Remember that vour 
goal is to establish a relationship 
and getting them onto the cam- 
pus is an ini|>oi1ant step. 

♦ Make sure that you and 
your president focus on the 
member's special interests 
and concerns when planning 
the campus visit. The purpose 
of the v isit is to show v our 
Representative and Senators 
what the college d<x»s and what its 
needs an*. Capturing their interest 
is the way to build a long-lasting 
relationship. 

♦ Pay special attention to the events scheduled for the visit. 
Your president will want to make sure that a varietv of activ ities are 
planned. These could include: 

- 'Inuring the campus is a good wav to introduce the member 
to vour college and student ImmIv. The tour should be repeat- 
ed annually to show changes in the college to your member. 

- Meeting* with students and lacultv would help members get 
anecdotes about the importance of financial aid and the 
community college s programs. It can also give memliers an 
understanding of the college's needs and problems. 

- Awarding an honoran degree to the member. 

- Ins itiim the mcmlier In deliver a >|ieech or teach a class. 

- Arranging a town meeting or other events that provide the 

member with a forum to reach 
constituents. 

- I n v iting the member to 
social events such as the 
annual holulav partv or 
theatrical performances 
put on bv the college. 
♦ Have on baud a one-pager 
on the college. Ask vour presi- 
dent to prepare a one-page lad 
sheet on the school, the student 
Ixxlv, its programs, and its con- 
tribution to the comumnitv. The 
fact sheet should also include 
the number of students and col- 
lege empiovecs in the mem- 
ber's district and adjoining 
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Sen. Simon Speaks at 
Heartland's First Commencement 

U.S. Senator Paul 
Simon (D-IL) was the 
featured speaker at 
Heartland Community 
College's first commence- 
ment ceremony May 15, 
1993. During his 14 years 
in the Illinois Legislature, 
Simon played a leading 
role in development of the 
state's community college 
system. More recently, he 
w $ the key Senator to 
bring federal financial aid eligibility to Heartland 
Community College last fall. 

Students received some advice fmm the Senator; who 
suggested the graduates measure their success by what 
thev give during the years ahead rather than how much 
they gain. 

"Happiness is not an addition process. It is a subtraction 
process. What you will find gives you the most satisfaction 
is what you give," Simon said, encouraging the graduates to 
"reach out across the borders of race and religion." 

The graduates were reminded by Simon that they had 
"been given a great tool of education 1 and he urged them to 
"use that tool wisely to see that it helps others." 





Yivtintt with Sen. Paid Simon at Heartland Community Colleges com- 
mencement arc (center} Jonathan Aslrrtk t oller* president, and Fred 
h'trnon. dran of student se.nkes. 
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( iougressioual districts. 

Ml of lhi> information will In* invaluable lor helping member- 
get lo know llie college. It's also a good piece to give them when 
thev come to the campus. Tin* one-page fact shed would supple- 
ment promotional brochures and other materials used bv the col- 
lege. 

h> Provide a one-page summary ol the federal lands received 
b\ vour college. Point out the significance these lunds have in 
helping \our college provide access to and (jualitv programs lor 
students. (A sample form is pro\ ided near the end of this is>ue.) 11 
federal funds helped secure equipment lor a program, be sure lo 
|H)int this out during the campus torn*. 

Provide a one-page summary ol the local business ami 
industry training partnerships' employe educational assistance 
programs provided bv vour college. (A sample fonn is provided 
near the end of this issue.) 

> Don't alwavs lalk school business with the member. The 
kc\ t" building a comfortable relationship is knowing when to ask 
for help lor the institution and when to spend time getting to know 
vour Member ol Congress and discussing other issues ol mutual 
interest. 

> hollow up with vour Hepresontalive and Senators alter their 
visits. Coordinate tin- with vour president. The initial visit is ju-t 
the first step. Y>u need lo contact them alter their v isits and find out 
their impressions. Y>u also need to find out how vour college can be 
of help to them. Y»ur goal should be to develop a det*|K*ning rela- 
tionship between vour Member ol Congress and the college. 

> Slav on lop of the issues. You will need to be thorough!) 
grounded in the federal issues affecting commiinitv colleges in 
general and vom-s in particular. ACCTs regular newsletter, the 
\dii.sar. provides federal legislative update-, Ymr pn*sidenl can 
help provide information to vou on the local ailed ol federal pro- 
posal.-. 

Being knowledgeable is critical since vour Members ol 
Congress will look to on lor guidance on eouimuuit) college 
issues and the specific needs of vour college. This will give vou 
eredibilitv when vou speak with them. 

* Be ail active plaver in \( TV legislative 1 Iodine Network. 
This will help v.iu stav abreast of the issues and how thev ailed 
vour commiinitv college. To become an active ACCT Hotline 
Network member, fill out the network participant form included in 
this issue and mail it to ACCT, 

* Be bipartisan. Make it a point to gel to know both 
I)emo< ratic and Republican elected officials. Your goal should be 
lo help vour members, regardles- of their part), understand the 
mission and needs ol vour college and the contribution- il make- 
In the community This i- critical for getting their ongoing siip|Hirt 
and help, 

» Cet to know the (op -rail ol vour Representative- and 
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N'lialors. 1 ln^ ?^ i i i ti< ul lor whi and \uiir president. >emor aide** 
ran Im* \er\ helpful. Ill main en>e>. v « * 1 1 and llie president will 
Iki\«» iiiim* In m |iic>nl contact willi them I han Willi members. I he\ 
can gel wuir \ ieu> and re<pie>t> for help through l<» members when 
von ran I reach them direclU. 

The\ can al><> expedite \our rc(|ue>t> lor help and handle mu- 
l i lit - mailers, hi the end. llie relationship wild the Meinher ol 
( ongre» i> mo>l important. But llie relationship wild ihr. stall i> a 
e|o>e niiiiu'i-iii 



* I ii\ ilt- wuir KepreM'nlalive > and \our >riialoi> lop Mall to 
\ imI \*»nreonminiiit\ college. Make >ure vour president doe> this. 
Special attention gi\cn In Mall can deepen the relationship 
hetween \oiir college and the member^ office. Stall members 
need lo see \our campus, meet \oiir students, and hear the >ame 
anecdotes their bosses ha\r heard. Also make sure lhc\ are 
inclnded at \onr animal holida\ party and al college cultural and 
theatrical programs. 



Sen. Dole Speaks to Butler County Community College's Largest Graduating Class 



Kansas* senior U.S. Senator told Butler County Community 
( iollege graduates on May 15. 1993. '"Educational accomplish- 
ments aren't the only things you should he thankful for. By any 
standard in the world, people would literally give their right aim 
to he Americans, to come to America, to be here today." 

As keynote speaker for the 66th Commencement exercise. 
Sea Boh Dole (R-KS) addressed an overflow audience and the 
677-inemlxT graduating class (the largest in tlie school's history). 

Said Dole. "With all the imperfections we have — and there 
are some — per capita we have b\ far more opportunities lor 
more people in American than any other country in the world. 
People who live anyplace in the world can come to America and 
lhe\ can Income Americans. That's our heritage and that's our 
challenge.'* 

Dole said he sometimes thinks Americans don't appreciate 
the lil>erties and freedoms thev have "because we've always 



sort of had them." The bottom line, he added, is that "you have 
great opportunities and that whatever careers mid professions 
vou pursue there are opportunities in America as in no other 
place in the w orld." 

He noted the Kansas state motto — "To the stars thmugh dif- 
ficulty" — explaining that America's history was written by peo- 
ple "who did just that — reached for the stars after facing early 
defeat or after they were told it couldn't be done.' 1 Dole con- 
cluded his remarks by noting the importance of American inge- 
nuity and stroked "wherever you go in life I hope \ou remember 
the diploma you receive here today or the ones you earn later do 
not mean your education is complete. Those who succeed in life 
are those who never stop learning, w ho never stop listening, w ho 
never stop observing, who never stop reading and trying to bet- 
ter themselves." 




Sen. M) Dole (R KS) presents Jan Jack n long-time Omul and Ihtllcr Coutils 
(jtmnuuut\ College graduate, her diploma during Budrr CtuuUv'n rV»//i < am- 
nwncement tcrenumics last Max. Sen. Dole sorted a* ihr k**si\ote speaker for 
the < tntmwiu vment. 




Sen. Dole joins Butler County Community College board 'members fallowing 
the college's 66//1 Commencement. Pictured are (fmm left): Charles '7W 
Cahert, John (/range. Sen. Dole. Garland P. Ferrell ///, Burt Bauius. and 
Brian Warren. \t.t pictured arc Hubert Burch arul (Uxsle Krnusc* 
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Edmonds Community College too* pleased to welcome Rep. Maria 
Cantwell (D-WA) at the colleges first ever Homecoming celebration. 



♦ Stay in touch with your Representative and Senators on a 
regular basis. This is a must for you and your president. 
Relationships are like investments; they take time to mature. Be 
aggressive in contacting your Members of Congress. 

♦ Visit your members when you are in Washington. You can 
do this during the annual ACCT National Legislative Seminar 
(held in late February or early March of each year) and on other 
trips to Washington. This is critical for reinforcing your relation- 
ship and the college's connection with your members. 

♦ Use your political relationships on behalf of your college. 
This should be done in close coordination with your president. You 
can open doors and develop support for your institution. In addi- 
tion, you can supplement the work of your institutions president 
and staff. 

Representatives and Senators will Ix* respnsive to you because 
of vour position in the community. You should use this respon- 
siveness to help your college and your community. 

Community colleges are a success story in American higher 
education. As our nation's economy and society go through 
wrenching change, your college> will provide students of all ages 
with access to low cost, high quality education and training. It's up 
to you to make sure that your Members of Congress recognize this. 
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"ie uiraieqy Worns: 

leo. .javm Price. 

7ake rscnnicai Communiiv 

^ollece. :na H.R. 2336 

I)\ Bruce K Vrvvii 

r ] " raining today V Mudcnl> and 
j workers lor tomorrow > work- 
place ha> been a prioritx lor 
1, Democratic Kep. David I Vice 
>ince he wa> first circled in 1 { )87. 

I.a>t vcar. his efforts bore I mil as 
t!ongrc>> cnaclcd his Scicnlilic and 
\d\anccd Technology V t (U.K. l293f>). 
i The idea?* on which hi> legislation was 
based were >ha[H'd duriiur visits to Wake 
j Technical (iommunily ( j»lleire m Kaleigh. 

North Carolina. Wake 'lech is located in 
. Rep. Price's ( iongressional diMricl. 

"\l \arioiis lin»e> in developing the 
: hill. 1 \isited Wake Tech."* Rep. IVice 
i -aid. "1 atlended cla»e> in eomputcr- 
; i/ed drafting and in robotics. I -at in on 
i \arious medical technology training cla*>- 
e-. 1 >[M)ke with >ludent> and teachers. 
"\II i I thc>c were \ory hclplul in gi\- 
j intr me a concrete sense ol what was 
; already being done and what needed to 
• be done in my legislation, he said. 

Specifically aimed at community col- 
! leges, the IVice hill establishes three 
grant program?* under the National 
j Science Koundation to promole math. 

M-ience. and advanced technology train- 
, ing lor students who need a couple ol 
war* ol training beyond high school, 
i Mevond creating new programs, the leg- 
! islalion gi\e> community colleges a 
: much higher profde in \>K 

Hep. IVice and Sen. Barbara Mikulski 



Rep. David E. Price (left) talks with several Wake 
Technical Community College trustees al the col- 
leges Thirtieth Annual Commencement Exercises 
August 20. Pictured left to right are Rep. Price, Wake 
Tech Board Chair James P. Swindell. Vice Cliair 
Lawrence E. Allen. Sr.. and Member Barbara T. 
FlixxL 




Rep. David E. Price (center) talks with Wake 
Technical Commtuulv College President Bruce I. 
Howell (left) and Wake Tech B<xird Chair James P. 
Suindell (right) prior to the college's Thirtieth 
\nnual Commencement Exercises. August 20, 
CftngreiMiuin Price delivered the com- 
mencement aiblrcss. 



U.S. Congressman David E. Price 
delivered the commencement address at 
Wake Technical Community College on 
August 30, 1993. He reflected on the 
mission of Wake Tech, on the kind of 
education and training students receive, 
and its relation to the state and nation's 
economic future. 'The economic prob- 
lems and policies we are debating... have 
everything to do with your individual 
prospects in the job market." he told 
graduates. ht It is important to strengthen 
our efforts in advanced technical train- 
ing, the level of training you have 
received at Wake Tech and that is 
required for most of the good, new jobs 
cor ' on line." He concluded by wish- 
ing the graduates ''good fortune as you 
take your skills, industry and determi- 
nation into the workplace, I w ish for you 
the satisfaction of productive work, work 
that utilizes your full potential." 
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Continued from page 9 



,»-Ml» received ACCTs 1W3 National 
Kducation Sen ire Award for their work in 
passing H.R. 2936 and owning more NSF 
grant opportunities to community colleges. 

Why does Rep. Price pay so much 
attention to community colleges? "Every 
time >ou raise questions about the work- 
place of tomorrow/' he said, 
-you come hack to those crit- 
ical two years of training 
bevond high school. The 
' community colleges are the 
j ,-ritical link in the system, 
j They provide the training and 
1 they must not be forgotten/* 
' K e p. Price commented on 
tin- need for ongoing training 
in today's changing work- 
5 place in his commencement 
! address at Wake Tech in 
August. "As you leave Wake 
Tech, you will probably find 
that your relationship to the 
community changes/' he told 
the graduates. "You are now 
armed with greater skills and 
confidence and can claim 
m() re res^msible positions. This is not to 
sav von have totally 'arrived/ None of us 
can ever say that, particularly when we 
realize hovs fast the workplace and our 
economy are changing nowadays... 

Being invited a* Wake Tecs com- 
mencement shaker was "a high point 
for me/* Rep. Price said. It was also a fit- 
ting tribute to his legislative efforts to 
make eommunitv colleges the critical 
link in the nation's training programs. 



Working With Your Member 
of Congress: The Illinois 
Central College Experience 



Association of Community Colleges' 
annual meeting. 

The guest was Ray LaHood. chief ot 
staff to the college s U.S. Representative, 
House Minority Leader Bob Michel (R- 
1L) Tom Thomas, president of Illinois 
Central, and Doug Stewart, a Peoria 
banker and board chair, had spent the 
past five years building close ties with 




[Uinois Central College. p^^m^c^a** 
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iist April, the president and 
Ixninl chair of Illinois Central 
College brought a special 
•r U r>t to the American 



Rep. Michel and his top deputy. 

As Thomas explained, LaHood was 
invited to the AACC meeting in Portland, 
Oregon, to learn about the mission of 
community colleges from a national per- 
soective. Stewart and Thomas also want- 
ed him to share with their fellow trustees 
and presidents his insights into how they 
should go about working with their elect- 
ed officials in Washington. 

Stewart and Thomas began working 
together from the time Thomas was hired 
five vears ago. Both understood the 
importance of developing close bonds 
with their state legislators and Menders 
of Congress. They also recognized that a 
joint president-trustee effort was the wav 

to succeed. 

Win the joint approach? "College 
presidents are seen as employes, 
Thomas answered. "Board meml>crsca«i 
have a greater jH.litical impact l>eeause 
Ihrv'it- elected and are respected mem- 



l>ersof the community." 

According to Stewart, a strong rela- 
tionship between Illinois Central and 
Rep. Michel has become increasingly 
important as federal money plays a 
greater role in the college's activities. 
"We're trying to rely more on federal 
grants than we have in the past," he said. 
Last year, the college received a S2 
million Title III grant to pro- 
vide support services to the 
institution* 3 minority stu- 
dents. The grant was awarded 
on a competitive basis. 
However, Stewart said. Rep. 
Michel helped the school by 
"bringing us together with 
the right people at the 
Department of Education." 

Thomas recognizes how 
helpful trustees can I*. "Doug 
Stewart appreciates the impor- 
tance of politics in getting 
grants," he said. "Doug will 
write the letters and contact 
people to help get the grants:' 
Stewart and Thomas 
have invested a great deal 
of time in developing the 
relationship with their Representative 
and his chief of staff. Rep. Michel vis- 
its the school at least twice a year. "We 
want him to keep abreast of changes at 
our college;* Stewart said. 

Thomas added, "We make it a point to 
let Bob Michel and Ray LaHmxl know 
what we're doing. That way, when we do 
ask for something they know why we're 
asking and how it will help us. Also, it 
helps them understand how a piece of 
legislation may affect us. 

LaHood is invited to Illinois Central 
at least even other month. It may be for 
a social event, a play at the college s in- 
forming arts center, or other activities. 
"We had him inspect seed com plots the 
college maintains on its campus for ag 
companies and talk with area farmer* 
olmut the com/' Stewart said. "We want 
to educate him on what we're doing and 
also give him an opi>ortunity to gel to 



know constituents. 
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What to Include 
in the Campus Visit: 
Issues Important to 
Community Colleges 

by Melanie Jackson 

ACCT Director of Federal Relations 

Looking ahead toward the sec- 
ond session of the 103rd 
Congress, which will gel 
underway in early January, 
ACCT Federal Relations Staff project 
the areas of top concern in 1994 to be: 
(1) comprehensive worker adjustment 
legislation, (2) funding for student aid 
programs and institutional grants, and 
(3) new proposed reforms in federal pro- 
grams that apply outcomes or perfor- 
mance indicators to institutional 
eligibility. 

By incorporating in the Member of 
Congress's campus tour a briefing on 
these issues and how they may affect 
\our institution, you and your college 
will play a major role in helping move 
the national community college agenda 
forward next year. 

Additionally, when you come to 
Washington. February 27-Mareh 1. to 
attend the ACCT National Legislate e 
Seminar, your office visit with your 
Member ol Congress will be enhanced. 
Your Representative or Senator will 
have an increased awareness of the sig- 
nificant mission of your college and the 
rommunih it serves, and an increased 
awareness of the larger role that the 
nations community colleges fill in pro- 
\iding access to higher education 
opportunities for all individuals who 
seek to expand their skills and knowl- 
edge. This increased awareness can 



lead to positi\ e support and votes for the 
community college positions on legisla- 
tive issues. 

Issue 1— 

Comprehensive Worker 
Adjustment Strategy 

The Clinton Administration will send 
to Congress a legislative proposal for a 
comprehensive worker adjustment strat- 
egy that would provide job training and 
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career rounselin, 'h rough one-stop 
career renters to u a dislocated workers 
(regardless of the cause of dislocation). 

Community colleges can play a 
major mle in this strategy. While your 
Member of Congress is on campus, be 
sure to describe the current connections 
the college has with business and indus- 
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try for training and retraining workers. 
Local businessmen who have employed 
individuals who have been trained or re- 
trained by the college might be invited 
to participate and discuss how the col- 
lege helps them keep workers highly 
skilled with specialized training pre 
grams, Also, if the college is operatic, 
Job Training Partnership Act program, 
its success should be highlighted and 
any s|>ecifie problem areas in the feder- 
al regulations that complicate service 
delivery should be described. The 
Member of Congress should be provided 
with a completed one-page summary 
form (found on page 16 of this issue) of 
employee educational assistance train- 
ing programs. 

Issue 2— 

Funding for Student Aid Programs and 
Instituiionai Grants 

Intense competition is expected in 
1994 (and throughout the i990s) for the 
finite number of available federal dol- 
lars under the five-year freeze set in 
1993. The Administration will seek 
funding for its "new initiatives." and 
various constituencies of current pro- 
grams will be seeking to preserve or 
increase funding levels. 

Community colleges will be asking 
Congress to fulfill the promise of access 
to higher education and job training 
opportunities by maintaining a strong 
funding commitment to student aid pro- 
grams including Pell Grants, the 
Supplemental Kducational Opportunity 
Grants. Work-study programs, and the 
State Student Incenti\e Grants (SSIG^ 
program. SSIG has l>ren specifically tar- 
geted as obsolete and tin needed by the 
Administration, and bus been recom- 
mended lor elimination in the proposal 
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to Re-invent Government. While on 
c ampus, arrangements should be made 
for your Member of Congress to meet 
with a group of students who receive aid 
from these programs. The students 
should relate to your Senator or 
Representative the difference this feder- 
al aid has made in their lives, and their 
ability to pursue their educational goals. 
Also, the college financial aid officer or 
the business officer should prepare in 
advance the one-page form (included on 
page 15 of this issue) that provides the 
totals of federal student aid dollars (and 
other federal program dollars) that flow 
to students and the college from these 
programs. 

Issue 3 — 

New Proposed Reforms in Federal 
Programs. Outcomes or 
Performance Indicators 

The theme of restructuring, reducing, 
and streamlining government and elimi- 
nating waste and abuse is expected to per- 
meate Congressional debate for the next 
few vears.The Clinton Administration has 
already indicated intent to follow up the 
student loan program changes with 
another wave of reform focused on other 
federal student aid programs, particular- 
ly the Pell Grant program. The 
Administration has expressed interest in 
looking at targeting student financial lid 
at die "neediest' 1 students, rather than 
the middle and lower-rniddle class: 
removing eligibility for student aid for 



remedial classes and English as a 
Second Language programs: taking 
\ocational education out of Pell eligibil- 
ity: and applying various outcomes or 
performance indicators to institutional 
eligibility for participation in federal 
programs. ACCT and AACC Federal 
Relations staff believe that these pro- 
posed "reforms" would disproportion- 
ately limit access of community college 
students to federal student aid programs. 
In planning your Member of 



By incorporating in the 
Member of Congress's campus tour 
a briefing on these issues 
and how they may affect your 
institution, you and your college 
will play a major role in 
helpmg move the 
national community college 
agenda forward next year. 



Congress's visit to campus, it would l>e 
helpful to include an overview presenta- 
tion on the economic and multi-cultural 
demographics of your student popula- 
tion. If a large numl>er of your students 
currently participate in remedial pro- 
grams, this should be noted, and the 
briefing should include a discussion of 
the effectiveness of these programs in 
assisting students to meet their educa- 
tional or job training goals, The number 
of students enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams and the number of programs 
defined as "vocational" should be pre- 
sented. Also, included in the tour should 
be a visit with the campus officer respon- 
sible for collecting and reporting statis- 
tics. The Member of Congress should be 
briefed on the current way the college 
tracks its student outcomes and success- 
es, such as the success rate of transfer 
students at four-year institutions, pass 
rates or scoring percentages on state 
licensure tests, and the number of 
known successful graduates working in 
local jobs. Also, the college may want to 
highlight the problems/difficulties that 
may be inherent for community colleges 
if a sole criterion (such as the graduation 
rate) is designated at the federal level as 
the "measurable performance standard." 

If you have questions about the com- 
munitv college position on these issues 
or other aspects of the issues, contact the 
ACCT Federal Relations staff at (202) 
775-4667. 
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Join the ACCT Legislative Hotline Network 



Trustee-based advocacy is ke\ to 
getting the community college 
message heard by the L'.S. 
Congress. No one is more credible 
or effective in communicating the local 
campus perspective on federal issues than 
a trustee, who is a representative of the 
community served by the college. ACCT 
needs YOUR help! 

We would like to identify at least one 
(more if possible) trustee from each 
Congressional district to be an active par- 
ticipant in the ACCT Legislative Hotline 
Network. If vou have close ties with vour 



Congressional delegation and are interest- 
ed in lx»ing contacted as an on-line, active, 
ready-and-willing-to-participate trustee, 
or if you are willing to (x-easionally write a 
letter or make a phone call to help move a 
pressing community college priority for- 
ward when the community college voice 
needs to he heard, then you should be a 
member of the ACCT Legislative Hotline 
Network! 

Network members will receive special 
mailings with legislative issue updates, 
and will be provided with sample letters to 
use when called upon to write their 



Members of Congress. Network members* 
provide the credibility link to ACCT's 
advocacy efforts with Congress and the 
Administration, by conveying the commu- 
nity college message on national priorities 
from a local campus perspective. 

To join the ACCT Legislative Hotline 
Network, please fill out the form below 
and mail it to ACCT, 1740 "N" Street. 
NW, Washington, DC 20036, or FAX to 
(202) 21 1297. You will be added to the 
active ACCT Legislative Hotline Network! 



Name: 



Address: 



ACCT LEGISLATIVE HOTLINE NETWORK PARTICIPATION FORM 

Fax # (if available): ( ) 

Business Phone: ( ) 

Home Phone: ( ) 

State: Zip: 



City: 

Your Congressional District Number (Your voting district): _ 

College: 

College Address: 

City: 



State: 



_Zip: 



Congressional District Number(s) of College: 
Congressional Information: 

1. Senator's Name: 



2. Senator's Name: 



Representative's Name: 

How well do you know your Senators? (Please circle one.) 
Senator 1 : Professionally Personally Socially 
Senator 2: Professionally Personally Socially 
How well do you know your Representative? (Please circle one.) 

Professionally Personally Socially 

Have any of your Representatives or Senators ever been on your college campus? Yes No 

If yes, who? , - 



Long-time Friend 
Long-time Friend 

Long-time Friend 



New Acquaintance 
New Acquaintance 

New Acquaintance 



Have you met with your Representative or Senators? Yes No 

Have you ever attended the ACCT National Legislative Seminar? Yes 



How frequently? 
No 



Political Party Affiliation 
Your comments: 



Do you contribute to election campaigns? Yes No 



c 
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CALENDAR 

Trustee Education Opportunities 
November 1993-February 1994 



November 



I- 2 

Association of Texas Community 
College Trustees and Administrators 
Austin, TX 

5-6 

Oregon Community 
College Association 
Lincoln City, OR 

II- 12 

Missouri Community 
College Association 
Springfield, MO 

17- 19 

Florida Association 
of Community Colleges 
Tampa, FL 

18- 20 

Community College 
League of California 
Burlingame, CA 



January 



23-25 

Trustees Association of Community 
and Technical Colleges 
of Washington State — 
Winter Conference/New Trustee 
Orientation 
Olympia, WA 



February 



Nebraska Community 
College Association 
Lincoln, NE 

9-11 

ACAATO Annual Conference 
Kitchener, Ontario 



20-24 

American Council on Education 
Annual Meeting 
Washington, DC 



27-March 1 

ACCT National Legislative 
Seminar 
Washington, DC 



Topic Suggestions 
Needed for 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 



The ACCT Communications 
Committee needs your help in iden- 
tifying topics to be covered in future 
issue* of the Trustee Quarterly. In the 
Quarterly, trustees find feature arti- 
cles and shorter "departments" on 
id I major areas of trustee res|X>nsi- 
bility. The focus is on the Sard's rnle 
in |K)licy development and strategic 
planning, the policy .Sv uing implica- 
tions of issues, and current trend* 
affecting community colleges. 

If there* are topics which you feel 
should he covered in future issues, 
please contact Sally Hutchins. 
Editor. ACCT Trustee Quarterly. 
ITU) "Y" Street. NW. Washington. 
DC 20036. 



Guidelines for Authors 
ACCT Trustee Quarterly 



Article* should focus on the inter- 
ests of the audience, which primari- 
ly consist of lay governing hoard 
members of community, technical, 
and junior colleges 

Article* should address various 
areas of trustee responsibility, 
stressing the Ixiards role in j>oIicy 
development, the policy-setting 
implications of issues, and questions 
to ask staf f. Articles can also provide 
the latest information trustees will 
find useful. Mich as trends which will 
impact community colleges. 

Authors an* encouraged to contact 
the editor with story ideas before 
submitting a manuscript. 
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Federal Student Financial Aid Summary 

Name 



(Community/Junior/Technical College) 



Address 



Federal Aid Profile: Fall Term 1993 

1 . Number of Pell Grant recipients 

2. Pell Grant funds awarded $ 



3. Number of College Work-Study program workers 

4. College Work-Study program funds expended 

5. Number of Supplemental Grant (SEOG) recipients 

6. SEOG funds expended 

7. Number of Stafford Loan (GSL) recipients 

8. Stafford Loan (GSL) funds expended 

9. Number of State Scholarship awards made with federal 
State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) match 



(City) (State) (Zip) 



Pell Grant Summary: Last 3 Academic Years 

Number of applicants Average grant Total grant 

(Awards) per student $$$ dispersed 

AY 1992-93 

AY 1991-92 

AY 1990-91 _ 



10. Total State Scholarship funds awarded with SSIG $ 

1 1 . Perkins Act funds in your current budget $ 

12. Number of students enrolled on Job Training Partnership Act funds 



13. Funds the college received in JTPA $ 



Use this information durng your Member of Congress 1 campus visit, and bring the completed form with you to share with 
your Members of Congress and their staff during the ACCT National Legislative Seminar, Feb. 27-Mar. 1 , 1994. 



Employee Educational Assistance/Job Training Survey 

College 



Employer 


No. of 
employees 
taking 
classes 
AY '92-93 


Courses most in demand among 
these employees (list up to three) 


$ cost per 

semester 

hour 


Fully or par\ly 
funded by 
employer? 


% of those 
students who 
are taking the 

rniir^p fnr 

VjUU'oC IUI 

credit 
(estimate) 


%of the 
students 
who are 

AA nr A^ 

h>r\ Ul MO 

degree 

candidates 

(estimate) 


1. 














2. 














3. 














4. 














5. 














6, 














7. 














8. 















Source of this data (campus officer): 



(Narwi 



{Title) 



(phone numberi 



College address: 
City: 



State: 



Zip: 
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Special Video Offer! 

The Association of Community College Trustees is pleased to announce 



Reinventing Governanc 

Enabling a Revolution in Leadership for Community College Boards 



A videotape presentation on the revolutionary "Policy Governance" 
model of community college governance by 

John Carver 

Adapted from his presentation at the ACCT 24th Annual Convention 
Toronto, Ontario, September 30, 1993 

This videotape is an introduction to John Carvers revolutionary "Policy 
Governance" model of board leadership, composed of highlights of his presentation 
at the ACCT Convention. John Carver's "Policy Governance" model for boards and 
the board-management partnership redefines what leadership means in the board- 
room. Review the concepts and principles that reinvent what governance will be 
through this outstanding videotape. Orient those board members who were unable 
to attend the ACCT Convention. 

This professionally produced VHS videotape, in color with special graphics, will run 
approximately one hour and will be available December I, 1993. 



Special Pre-Production Price: 



Take advantage of this special Pre-Production Offer! 

ACCT Members - $65.00 plus $5.00 postage and handling 
Non-Members - $100.00 plus postage and handling 



Please send me copies of Reinventing Governance: Enabling a Revolution in Leadership for Community 

College Boards by John Carver @ $ per videotape = $ plus $5.00 postage and handling. 

□ Please bill individual below. □ Check enclosed $ 

Invoices will be sent when tapes are shipped. Please include P.O. No. _ 



Signature 
Bill: 



_Print Name^ 



Date 



Mail to (if different) 



Send form to ACCT, 1 740 7\T Street NW, Washington, DC 20036, FAX (202) 223-1297. 
$ Watch for information on a new ACCT Governance Handbook with contributions by John 
ERsiC :arver » George Potter, and other experienced trustees. ^ ^ 
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